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KIWANIS ROAD SIGNS PROVIDE 


CONTINUING PUBLICITY 


As far back as anyone knows spring really has come around every year, so this year 


will probably prove no exception. This winter is tough on a lot of things. Many Ki- 


wanis road signs are going to show the ravages of snow, ice, sub-zero temperatures 


and wind. The installation of new road signs will be a big spring activity. 


At small cost your club can create a fine first impression on visitors to your city. 


Good signs boost club prestige. They help visitors like your city. They tell visiting 


Kiwanians that your club pays attention to those things. You can order your signs 


THEY ARE 
WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous por 
celain enamel — single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by Ix 
I'/ inch angle iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 


can be secured locally. 


now and have them ready to install. 


ALBANY HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10) 


DENVER 





LOOK AT THESE 
LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago $6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8x24 
inches to provide name 
of place and time of 
meeting. Price, F. O. B. 
Chicago $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6x 1/8 
inches to provide name 
of city or town. Price 


F. O. B. Chicago $1.25 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of |8 
gauge specially prepared 
steel. 

Price complete, with 


plates, F. O. B. Chicago $9.00 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they 


will need no attention for a number of years. They're good! 
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Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. Let 


visiting Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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Official Programs for Ki- 

wanis Clubs in 1936. Ap- 

proved by the International 
Board of Trustees: 


United States-Canada 
Week: 
April 26-May 2 


All Kiwanis Night: 
June 22 


Canadian Citizenship 
Week: 
June 28-July 4 


Constitution Week: 
September 13-19 


On to Washington! June 21-25. 
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WASHINGTON IN JUNE 
VERY citizen of the United States has 


two cities, his own home town, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. This year Canadian Kiwanians 
have two cities also, their own, and the scene 
of the Twentieth Annual Kiwanis Convention. 
The Capital City is really a concentration of 
historic places, past and present, with its in- 
numerable symbols of innumerable biographies, 
where the early colonial is in juxtaposition with 
the most modern. Every Kiwanian’s life is 
touched by what goes on there—tariffs and 
foreign policy touch Canadians. Government 
is a huge business. Visit the headquarters of a 
nation and see the wheels go ’round. What 
better and what easier way to learn the story 
of the country as well as to take an active part 
in the one gathering where representatives 
from all clubs will meet? In Washington and 
many places nearby one finds the welcome sign 
to the very offices, homes and gardens of those 
founders of a nation, men of such high char- 
acter and nobility of purpose that their influ- 
ence is ever widening. No matter what your 
interests, there is much to see. Come to Wash- 

ington—Your City! 
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er SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


By M. A. LINTON, President, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia 


interest to business men are the unemployment com- 

pensation and the old age security programs. The 
former is exceedingly complicated and has to do with a 
kind of social insurance with which this country has had 
practically no experience. Therefore it cannot be pre- 
sented as definitely as can the old age security program. 
In the field of old age protection we have more knowl- 
edge, because of the experience gained by the life insur- 
ance companies and by various pension funds, public and 
private. 


Tint two phases of the Social Security Act of most 


I. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


In describing the unemployment compensation program 
I shall touch merely upon the high points. The first con- 
sideration is that commencing in 1936 the total pay rolls 
of firms included in the program will be taxed 1%. In 
1937 the rate will be 2%. Thereafter it will be 3%. The 
tax for any year is payable in the following year and may 
be paid in quarterly installments. 

If a state has an unemployment fund approved by the 
Social Security Board, amounts paid to that fund will be 
credited toward the federal tax up to 90% of the latter. 
For example, in 1938 and thereafter if your state should 
have an approved unemployment fund, you would re- 
ceive a credit of 2.7% of your payroll against the 3% 
federal tax provided you paid at least 2.7% to the state 
fund. If the state tax were 2.7% you would pay that 
amount to the state and .3% to the Federal Government 
or 3% in all. If the state tax should be in excess of 
2.7%, say 3%, then you would pay altogether 3.38% of 
your payroll. In return for the tax payments, specified 
unemployment benefits are available to employees in- 
cluded in the plan, so long as the money holds out. If 
no state fund should be in existence, your 3% tax would 
go to the Federal Government anyhow and you would get 
nothing in return. Obviously this provision for tax credits 
furnishes a powerful incentive to establish an approved 
state plan. 

The .3% tax that goes to the Federal Government (3% 
if there is no approved state plan) will presumably be 
used to pay administrative expenses both state and fed- 


eral. The state having an approved plan will get its ex- 
pense money direct from the Federal Government, 

The taxes that are paid into a state unemployment fund 
are to be transmitted to the Federal Treasury. They are 
then to ‘be deposited in an Unemployment Trust Fund 
maintained in the Treasury. A separate account is to 
be maintained for each state and the state will draw upon 
that account to obtain funds for the payment of unem- 
ployment benefits. 

In periods of prosperity a substantial fund, that might 
amount to three billion dollars, is expected to be accumu- 
lated. The fund may be invested only in direct obliga- 
tions of the United States or in obligations fully guaran- 
teed by the United States. These obligations may be 
obtained either on original issue at par or in the open 
market. They may also be sold at the market price. Pro- 
vision is also made for the exclusive issuance of special 
United States obligations directly to the fund. These spe- 
cial obligations apparently may not be sold to the public 
but may be redeemed by the Treasury. In times of de- 
pression when it is necessary to convert investments into 
cash, it will be interesting to know what steps are pro- 
posed to prevent the liquidation from disturbing’ still 
further what we may assume will be an already disturbed 
financial situation. 

The federal unemployment pay roll tax will apply to 
employers who employ eight or more persons on each of 
some twenty days during the year, each day being in a 
different calendar week. Among those not included in 
the plan are agricultural workers, domestic servants and 
persons working for a governmental unit or for philan- 
thropic, educational and religious, non-profit organizations. 


Regarding State Legislation 

Nine states, Alabama, California, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia, have enacted 
legislation establishing state unemployment compensation 
funds. The details of the various state plans are largely 
left to the states and therefore it is important that 
business men study carefully the proposals to be pre- 
sented to their state legislatures. Here are some of the 
questions that must be covered by the state law: 
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1. Will the coverage be the same 
as under the federal law or will 
establishments with fewer than eight 
employees be included? Five states 
make the lower limit four employees 
and the District of Columbia goes 
down to one employee. 

2. What will be the rate of the 
state tax? Will it be the same as 
the federal rate or 90% of it? In 
four cases it is 90% and in six it is 
the full federal rate. 

8. Shall the employee contribute in 
addition to the employer? This 
would save no tax for the employer 
and would simply augment the fund. 
In five cases the employees contribute 
an added percentage usually 1% at 
the most, in addition to the employ- 
er’s tax. 

4. What type of fund will be per- 
mitted? Will it be completely or par- 
tially pooled, with or without merit 
rating? Shall individual plant re- 
serves or guaranteed employment ac- 
counts be provided for? 

5. What benefits shall be provided? 
Shall they be a percentage of wages 
with a maximum and minimum such 
as $15 and $5 a week respectively? 
What qualification period shall be 
stipulated? How long shall the wait- 
ing period be? How shall the benefit 
paid be related to previous employ- 
ment? What about partial unem- 
ployment? What changes shall be 
made to cover the cases of employees 
who are discharged for unsatisfactory 
service or who quit voluntarily? 

These are all difficult questions in- 
volving much consideration and yet 
they, and several others of a more 
technical nature must be covered in 
your state law. 

The total number of gainful work- 
ers eligible to be included in the un- 
employment compensation plan, if 
they were all employed, is estimated 
to be between 22 and 23 million per- 
sons; or somewhat less than one-half 
of the total number of gainful work- 
ers. The plan will do nothing for 
those now unemployed until they be- 
come employed in a covered occupa- 
tion and work long enough to become 
eligible for benefits. 

In considering the unemployment 
compensation plan it is most import- 
ant that it be recognized for what it 


is—merely a first line of defense 
against the ravages of unemployment. 
For example, estimates made from the 
available data—and at best the data 
leave much to be desired—indicate 
that a 2.7% rate of tax would pro- 
vide benefits of half pay but not above 
$15 per week for approximately 10 
weeks following a four weeks’ waiting 
period. Benefits of this character will 
be helpful in cases of technological 
unemployment during the period when 
a displaced worker will be seeking a 
new job, and in cases of unemploy- 
ment during a minor business reces- 


sion. In a major depression the as- 
sistance granted would be trifling 
compared with the need. After the 


resources of the unemployment bene- 
fit fund had been exhausted the com- 
munity would have to take over the 
burden of the unemployment either 
by granting direct relief or furnishing 
work on public projects. 

On account of the lack of exper- 
ience with unemployment compensa- 
tion plans in this country and because 
so much will depend upon the way 
the plan will be administered one can 
not safely predict the outcome of the 
experiment. Many believe that this 
part of the Social Security Act is par- 
ticularly vulnerable to attack on con- 
stitutional grounds. Foreseeing this 
possibility the laws of four states 
which have enacted legislation in this 
field have provided that the state un- 
employment fund shall continue to 
function only so long as the federal 
plan continues to function. The first 
test of the constitutionality of the un- 
employment compensation plan must 
probably wait until January 1937 
when the 1936 tax becomes payable. 


Il. THE CONTRIBUTORY OLD 
AGE SECURITY PLAN 

The program set up by the Social 
Security Act for meeting the problem 
of old age dependency has two parts. 
The first relates to a compulsory con- 
tributory plan supported by pay roll 
taxes and the other relates to a sys- 
tem of free pensions maintained 
jointly by the states and Federal Gov- 
ernment for the benefit of needy, aged 
individuals not covered by the con- 
tributory plan. We shall consider 
first the contributory plan, one of the 
most far-reaching and important proj- 
ects ever undertaken by any govern- 
ment. This part of the old age pro- 
gram is federal] in character and does 
not depend upon concurrent state 
action. 

According to the estimates of the 
Senate Finance Committee the con- 
tributory old age plan will apply to 
some 25 million people or slightly 
more than one-half of the number of 
gainful workers recorded in the 1930 
census. The large group remaining, 
generally speaking, may anticipate free 
pensions of a limited amount, de- 
scribed later, if they reach age 65 
and are found to be in need. This 
group, not included in the contrib- 
utory plan, is made up for the most 
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part of the following classes of peo- 
ple: Agricultural workers, domestic 
servants and casual laborers, and 
those working for a governmental 
unit, in the merchant marine, or for 
charitable, educational or religious or- 
ganizations not operated for profit. 
Owners, operators and the self-em- 
ployed are not covered. No minimum 
number of workers as the eight under 
the unemployment compensation plan 
is specified. The contributory old age 
pension plan will apply to a person in 
a covered occupation even if he is 
the only employee. Railway employ- 
ees are covered by a separate plan 
contained in subsequent legislation. 
The pay roll taxes, previously re- 
ferred to, are shared equally by the 
employer and employee. They total 
2% from 1937 to 1939 and rise by 
1% steps at three-year intervals to 
6% in 1949 and thereafter. They ap- 
ply to earnings up to $3,000 a year 
but to nothing above that figure. 
The pension is to commence at age 
65 provided the worker is not then 
regularly employed. It increases 
with the years of employment follow- 
ing the inauguration of the system. 
For example, consider the case of a 
man who anticipates earnings of at 
least $3,000 a year from 1937 until 
retirement at age 65. The following 
table shows the pensions provided by 
the Act dependent upon age in 1937: 


Years to Monthly Pen- 
Agein 137 Retirement sions at 65 
60 5 $25.00 
50 15 50.00 
40 25 62.50 
30 35 75.00 


This set of figures illustrates what 
is meant by the statement that the 
plan reserves the relatively good pen- 
sions for the rather distant future. 
Incidentally the relatively low pen- 
sions for the older workers represent 
a fundamental point of difference be- 
tween our plan and the contributory 
old age plan in Great Britain. Gen- 
erally speaking the British plan pro- 
vided that those who retired shortly 
after the system was inaugurated 
would receive the same pension as 
those who will retire in later years. 

Another feature of our plan is that 
for a given period of service the ratio 
of the pension to earnings decreases 
as the rate of earning increases. This 
is shown in the following table which 
covers the case of a man aged 40 in 
1937 who retires at age 65 in 1962. 


Pension as 
Percentage 


Average Monthly 


Wage over the Pension at 


25-Year Period Age 65 of Wage 
$ 50 $25.00 50.0% 
100 37.50 37.5 
150 50.00 $3.3 
200 56.25 28.1 
250 62.50 25.0 


The maximum pension that anyone 
can receive is $85 per month. It will 
be available only to those very few 
individuals who will have earned an 
average of $250 a month over a period 
of employment of at least 43 years 
following January 1, 1937. 
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The formula by which the pension 
is computed does not mecessitate com- 
puting a worker’s average monthly 
earnings. The factors in the formula 
apply to the total earnings after 1936 
and before attaining age 65, exclud- 
ing, however, all earnings above 
$3,000 in any calendar year. In this 
way difficult questions arising from 
fluctuating earnings and periods of 
unemployment are avoided. It is stip- 
ulated, however, that during the given 
period a portion of the wages must 
have been earned on at least one day 
in each of any five calendar years. 

A death benefit is provided equal to 
3% % of total wages (not in excess of 
$3,000 in any year). This is carried 
over into the pension period, so that 
if a pensioner dies before having re- 
ceived in pension payments a sum 
equal to 344% of wages, the balance 
is payable in a lump sum to his 
estate. Since the maximum amount 
that an individual can contribute is 
38% of his wages, the 3%% return 
insures that more will eventually be 
paid back than was paid in. 


A Self-supporting System 

The plan is set up on a theoretical 
self-supporting reserve basis. This 
means that the proposed pay roll 
taxes are expected to build up a re- 
serve fund, the interest upon which 
will eventually carry about 40% of 
the estimated pension load which we 
are passing on to our children and 
grandchildren. To build a _ reserve 
fund it is necessary that for a certain 
period the tax receipts shall exceed 
the benefit payments and administra- 
tive expenses. The excess is to be 
invested to produce interest of at 
least 3% a year. The investments 
must consist of direct obligations of 
the United States or of obligations 
fully guaranteed by the United States. 
The contemplated reserve fund is to 
be no small affair. According to the 
estimates of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee it will reach approximately 47 
billions by 1980. 

The excess of tax receipts over out- 
go as estimated by the Committee will 
continue until about 1967. For ex- 
ample here are the figures for certain 
years. 


1937 254 millions 
1940 640 = 
1945 946 3 
1950 1,278 - 
1955 973 ” 
1960 559 si 
1965 173 “ 


These sums do not include the in- 
terest upon the reserve fund to which 
their investment will give rise. By 
1965 the reserve fund is estimated to 
reach nearly 85 billions and to yield 
over a billion of interest a year. 

The tax receipts are paid directly 
into the general revenue fund of the 
government. They reach the Old Age 
Reserve Account only as Congress 
makes the necessary appropriation. 
According to the law the yearly ap- 
propriation shall be sufficient as an 





annual premium to provide for the 
payments required under the contrib- 
utory plan “determined on a reserve 
basis in accordance with accepted ac- 
tuarial principles” using 3% interest 
and mortality tables specified by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

It is important to keep constantly 
in mind that the hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars slated to 
reach the Reserve Account will do so 
only if Congress is so minded. To 
have had the taxes paid directly into 
the Account would, it was feared, 
tend to jeopardize the plan if its con- 
stitutionality should be challenged. 
Therefore in the Act, Title II provides 
the federal old age benefits and Title 
VIII imposes the pay roll taxes. The 
fact that the two titles relate to each 
other must be implied. It is no- 
where directly indicated in the Act. 

Unless future Congresses are going 
to be different from those we have 
known in the past, this large excess of 
income over outgo is likely to result 
in something quite different from 
what the framers of the Social Se- 
curity Act had in mind. Everybody 
fears an old age of poverty. Hence 
pensions have a powerful political ap- 
peal. If Uncle Sam can be made to 
provide an old age of plenty there 
are millions who will be keen to have 
him do so. When upwards of 25 mil- 
lion voters who are directly connected 
with the operation of the contributory 
plan, become aware of its provisions 
and begin to pay taxes to support it. 
they are bound to take a lively in- 
terest in what they are going to get 
out of it. If perchance their interest 
should tend to lag the politician will 
not fafl to revive it. 

We have already seen that under 
the plan as it is set up the pensions 
are graded upward with the length of 
the period after 1936 and before at- 
taining age 65. This postpones the 
heavy pension load for many years and 
aids the accumulation of the reserve 
fund. Therefore for several years to 
come millions of voters who will have 
no understanding of actuarial prin- 
ciples will be mystified by the huge 
surpluses that will apparently be 
shown by the operation of the plan. 
They will think that surely something 
must be wrong, that larger pensions 
could certainly be paid. 
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One attractive way to use the sur- 
plus would be to increase the pensions 
to be paid in the near future to the 
level to be attained in the distant fu- 
ture. This would of course require a 
large sum of money which not only 
might eliminate the anticipated excess 
of income over outgo under the pres- 
ent plan, but also might necessitate 
heavier immediate taxation than that 
which has been scheduled. If this 
should happen the accumulation of 
the reserve would probably not take 
place. However we might gain to the 
extent that we would probably be less 
likely to promise more than our chil- 
dren and grandchildren will be able 
to deliver. 


If Pension Age is Lowered 


Another popular method of employ- 
ing an apparent surplus of income 
would be to lower the pension age 
below 65. In our industrial system 
a large proportion of workers become 
unadapted to their work before they 
reach that age. Arrangements to 
have the pension begin at 60 would 
be most acceptable. The increased 
pension burden from a change of this 
kind would of course be exceedingly 
heavy. The additional pensions from 
age 60 to 65 payable to a large pro- 
portion of those who are included in 
the present pension estimates, and the 
pensions payable to those who would 
start on the pension and die before 
65, would increase the pension esti- 
mates by a large percentage. At the 
same time there would be a decrease 
in the pay roll taxes on account of 
manv who otherwise would have 
worked to age 65 but who would re- 
tire on a pension at age 60 if they 
had the chance. Theoretically a loss 
of interest would also have to be an- 
ticipated. Increasing benefits and de- 
creasing income simultaneously is not 
sound financial procedure in a situa- 
tion such as this. 

If the retirement age should be re- 
duced from 65 to 60, the eventual 
benefit load would probably be raised 
from 3.5 billions to at least 5 billions 
a year. That sounds like a lot of 
money; and it is a lot of money in 
terms of any standard to which we 
have been accustomed before the de- 
pression. It reveals the potentiali- 
ties of economic disturbance inherent 
in a public pension plan of the mae- 
nitude we are considering. It would 
be very easy to adopt exceedingly at- 
tractive and for the time beine ap- 
parently feasible liberalizations of the 
Act which eventually would either 
cause the system to fall of its own 
weight or induce an inflationary rise 
in the price level to offset the unbear- 
able pension load. Either would un- 
dermine the very security it is hoped 
that the Act will provide. 

Another likely possibility in con- 
sidering the problem created by the 
excess of income over outgo in a re- 
serve system, is that Congress will 
use the money for extraneous pur- 

(Turn to page 177) 
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This portrait of His Majesty King George V was espe- 
cially posed for the King's Golden Jubilee Celebration. 


sires to express the deep and 

profound sorrow of all members 
of its organization at the death of the 
late Beloved Sovereign, King George 
the Fifth. 

Throughout his reign of twenty-five 
years whilst continuously observing 
the constitutional limitations of roy- 
alty, his wisdom, kindliness, thought- 
fulness and unselfish activity endeared 
him not only to the hearts of his own 
people but occasioned the highest ad- 
miration and respect of all countries. 

Even through the ordeal of the 
Great War, his courage, fortitude, 
steadfastness and example, inspired 
his people throughout the Empire, and 
contributed greatly to the spirit that 
finally accomplished victory. 

In the entire history of the British 
Empire no sovereign has brought him- 
self so closely into personal touch with 
his people throughout the world and 
with his passing all “feel that they 
have lost a father.” 

When the King lay dying, Prime 
Minister Baldwin states that he roused 
himself to ask if all was well with the 
Empire and was soothed with the as- 
surance that all was well. 

The Empire remembers the message 
of the King on the evening of the 
Jubilee celebrations and again re- 
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peated at Christmas :— 
thanks for “‘the love with 
which you have always 
surrounded us,” also the 
message from the late 
King’s Empire Broadcast 
on Christmas day, 1934: 

“May I add very simply 
and sincerely that if I 
may be regarded as in 
the true sense the head of 
this great and widespread 
family, sharing its life 
and sustained by its affections, this 
will be full reward for the long and 
sometimes anxious labours of my 
reign.” 

The ascension to the Throne of King 
Edward the Eighth marks a period 
predominant with the spirit of youth 
and modernity. Even, it is said, pro- 
gressively-minded cabinet ministers are 
astonished at the virility he has 
brought to the task of being a consti- 
tutional monarch of “Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions be- 
yond the Seas.” Although suffering in- 
tensely at the loss of his father, in a 
short time King Edward has made 
many changes. 

King Edward already is well known 
in the Dominions. Among his closest 
personal friends are Canadians whom 
he has always liked because of their 
frankness of speech, respectful in- 
formality and the vigour of their 
views. 

King Edward the Eighth said, when 
proclaimed King, he would follow in 
his father’s footsteps. The London 
Times suggests his character and tal- 
ents will impel him to take the lead 
and attempt to hurry the great align- 
ments necessary in the twentieth cen- 
tury for the welfare of British peoples. 

King Edward the Eighth will at- 
tempt, hints the Times, to draw closer 
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The King is Dead! 


An Expression on Behalf of 
Kiwanians in Canada 


By F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K. C. 


International Trustee; Member, Kiwanis Club 
of St. Boniface, Manitoba, Canada 


together the ties between Britain and 
the United States, to facilitate Anglo- 
American collaboration. 

His Majesty, King Edward the 
Eighth, ascends to the throne of the 
British Nations as well known to his 
own people, and to others, as any man 
in the world. His charm, his numerous 
travels, and the many avenues of mod- 
ern publicity have kept King Edward 
before the eyes of the world since he 
commenced, before 1900, his extensive 
training for the Kingship. 

The sterling character and devoted 
life of the late King explain the con- 
tinued devotion of British subjects to 
their ancient monarchy. His successor, 
with certainty, will keep that loyalty. 
Whatever the future holds in store for 
the British Nations, King Edward the 
Eighth will match their expectations. 
To him, as he takes up Kingly duties, 
they give their affectionate homage. 


Kiwanis Unites in Sympathy 

The succeeding King has been set as 
an example by the passing King. He 
has been shown how democracy can 
adorn monarchy. He has been inducted 
into being gentle in bearing, in tolera- 
tion, in being highly concerned for the 
under-privileged and the impoverished. 
There is much evidence given by him 
that he will not only fill the throne 
that has been his father’s for a quar- 
ter of a century, but that he will walk 
in the steps of that fine parent, that 
gracious King, and that truly British 
gentleman whom the British Nations 
loved, admired, trusted and served. 

The members of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional unite with the whole world in 
sympathy and a common sorrow with 
His Majesty, King Edward the Eighth, 
the dearly beloved Queen Mother and 
all members of the Royal Family in 
their great bereavement. 
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Long Live the King! 


An Expression on Behalf of 
Kiwanians in the United States 


By HENRY C. HEINZ 


Past International President; Member 
Kiwanis Club of Atlanta, Georgia 


cast gloom and sorrow not over 
the vast Empire of Great Brit- 
ain but also over the whole world. 
He not only enshrined himself in the 
hearts of his people by leading them 
through the vicissitudes of the World 
War and trying years following, but 
he endeared himself to the peoples of 
all nations by his attributes of human 
kingship and regal attainments. He 
was the most beloved and most suc- 
cessful king of English history. Few 
kings have ever so enjoyed the human 
love of their people. 
It was not so much his regality as a 
monarch but his simplicity as a man. 
We of the United States mourn 
with our English and Canadian broth- 
ers, not only because of our kinship 
but also because of our friendship. Es- 
pecially is this emphasized and artic- 
ulated in Kiwanis International. There 
the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States and the Union Jack of Great 
Britain stand side by side as we sing 
our national anthems. We of the 
United States sing “God Save The 
King” with our Canadian Brothers 
and they sing “My Country ’tis of 
Thee” with us. Both with the same mu- 
sic as we join in a mighty chorus of 
reverence and patriotism. 
We not only mourn the passing of 
a great king and a great man but also 
fervently acclaim the New King, Ed- 
ward VIII, with hope and confidence. 
He is perhaps one of the most colorful 
and popular figures in the world. As 
Prince of Wales, he not only en- 
deared himself to his people by his 
sympathetic demeanor and attributes 
of leadership, but he developed a “com- 
mon touch’’ without ever losing dig- 
nity. He seems to have inherited those 
qualities of sincerity and kindliness of 
heart which endeared the late King to 
all the people of the British Empire. 


T DEATH of King George V has 













In addition to his regal 
qualities he has shown un- 
usual human qualities. As 
a sportsman, game hunt- 
er, rider, traveler, and 
golfer he has impressed 
not only his Empire but 
the entire world. 

Never in its history has 
the British Crown been 
more esteemed than it is 
today. A worthy sire—a 
worthy son. 

The King is dead. Long 
live the King! * 





ance before the Privy Council on January 21. 


Resolution of Kiwanis International 


Whereas, God in His infinite wisdom has called to eternal rest His Majesty 
King George V of England, for twenty-five years the wise, kindly and sympa- 
thetic Sovereign of the Empire and Commonwealth of nations under the British 
crown; and 


Whereas, During his rule Kiwanis was born and flourished in the Dominion 
of Canada; and 


Whereas, The late King occupied a high and unique place in the respect 
and affection of the people of the United States and the world, as well as of 
the Dominion of Canada; and 


Whereas, Kiwanis International believes that the late King adorned in his 
high position the ideals which it serves to promote; 


Now Therefore Be It Resolved, By Kiwanis International, that we deplore 
the passing of this great and good ruler and the loss of his leadership and hu- 
man understanding, which endeared him to all mankind; and be it further 


Resolved, That all members of Kiwanis International unite with the whole 
world in sympathy and a common sorrow with His Majesty King Edward VIII, 
the dearly beloved Queen Mother and all members of the Royal Family in their 
great bereavement; and 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be made a part of the archives 
of Kiwanis International and that copies be transmitted to His Excellency Lord 
Tweedsmuir, Governor General of Canada, and to The Right Honourable W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, at Ottawa. 


Portrait by Hugh Cecil, London. Copyright Acme News Pictures, Inc. 


Recent photo of King Edward VIll, in the uniform of an 
admiral of the fleet which he wore on his first appear- 
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When King Edward VIII, Then Prince of Wales, Became an Honorary 
Member of the Kiwanis Club of Montreal 


HE Kiwanis Magazine asks for 
Te details of our interview with 

the Prince of Wales (King Edward 
VIII) when he consented to become an 
Honorary Member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Montreal. There was absolutely no 
ceremony about it. I received a tele- 
phone call from Henry Elliot in the 
early autumn of 1919 to be at the Ritz 
Carlton to meet His Royal Highness. 
Henry Elliot had conferred with the 
Prince’s secretary on the matter. The 
audience was promptly granted. It 
was as simple as that. 

He was only twenty-four at the time. 
When we arrived at his suite he was 
dancing to the music of a gramophone, 
but he abandoned his recreation imme- 
diately we were announced. He told us 
that he had discussed the question with 
Sir Godfrey Thomas, his secretary, 
and would be pleased to become an 
Honorary Member of our club. 

I find it difficult to recall all the de- 
tails of an incident which happened 
well nigh a score of years ago—espe- 
cially since I have so little ready ref- 
erence at hand. Two of the four who 
made up that delegation are dead. One 
is living in California. Even the man- 
ager of the hotel at that time has 
passed on. But the entire credit should 


By 


Chairman of Committee 


doesn’t come to us as it came to our 

fathers, from the throne of auto- 
cratic kings, ruthlessly invading the 
rights and liberties of the common peo- 
ple. The peril that besets us today 
comes from another source, namely 
from our own supineness, from our 
own lack of interest in public duty, 
yea from our tendency to shirk the 
responsibility of thinking our way 
earnestly and clearly through the many 
perplexing problems of our own time. 

It’s far easier to choose the colour 
of our shirt under this or that dictator, 
to huddle together into droves and 
shout with the crowd—far easier to do 
that, than to take the risks of democ- 
racy. But what a poor cowardly sub- 
stitute it is for the perilous adventure 
of freedom, an adventure in whose 


cz menace to our freedom today 


service we may take many falls and 
suffer many reverses and even commit 
many follies, but an adventure never- 


By J. W. C. TAYLOR 


Past International Vice President, Montreal 


be given to our International Presi- 
dent, the late Henry Elliot. 

The Montreal club has a disting- 
uished Honor List. Not the least is 
“Father John’ whom I am proud to 
have sponsored. If you want to know 
his true worth, ask any Canadian 
“Tommy” who will say he is a “Good 
Scout,” and he would much rather be 
regarded as a “Good Scout,” than Col- 


onel, the Venerable Archdeacon A\l- 
mond, M.A., D.C.L., C.B.E., C.M.G., 
V.D. He was a chaplain during the 


Boer War and Senior Chaplain of the 
entire Canadian Corps in France dur- 
ing the World War. On his return he 
was an active member of our club for 
a number of years. 

Sir Charles Lindsay, that grand 
philanthropist, is another of our 
“rreats.” Among his widespread ben- 
efactions he donated $50,000 to the 
Montreal club towards building a con- 
valescent home. 

Of the Governors-General of the Do- 
minion of Canada, the following have 


been Honorary Members in_ recent 
years: His Excellency Lord Byng of 
Vimy, His Excellency Lord Willing- 


don, and His Excellency Lord Tweeds- 
muir. 

Just last month the Right Honorable 
Lord Altholstan, founder and publisher 


Monarchy and Democracy 


of the Montreal Star, philanthropist 
and civic leader, was elected an hon- 
orary member. 

Now that the Prince of Wales, has 
ascended the Throne, Lord Tweeds- 
muir (the King’s personal deputy) 
represents His Majesty, in our club, 

Only one Governor-General has visited 
the Kiwanis Club of Montreal—the late 
Lord Byng of Vimy. What a delight- 
ful chap he was! I sat for half an 
hour with him in most intimate con- 
versation, the principal subject of 
which was the condition of Lady 
Byng’s stomach! It has been my ex- 
perience that the higher you go in our 
English breed, the more unaffected and 
human are its outstanding characters. 
Particularly is this true of King Ed- 
ward VIII. For never has an English 
Prince been so conscious of the ills and 
sufferings of the poor and lowly. None 
has gone to such pains to learn at first 
hand of their distress. Ask of his be- 
loved “buddies” in the war. Ask the 
Welsh miners, the Lancashire mill 
hands, the slum dwellers in the East 
End of London, to name but a few. 
Yet, in a life, so tremendously busy, 
that few of us can comprehend it, he 
has devoted no end of time to righting 
these wrongs. Long live King Edward 
VIlI—a true Kiwanian. 


REV. ARCHIBALD YOUNG, M.A., D.D. 


on Kiwanis Education, Kiwanis Club of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 


theless, which helps to keep us climb- 
ing those great “altar stairs which 
slope through darkness up to God.” We 
may not have climbed very far even 
yet, but certainly our hope for the fu- 
ture doesn’t depend upon the color of 
the shirt on our backs, but upon the 
breath of freedom in our lungs. 

If we fai] here and choose the easier 
way of regimentation and dictatorship 
rather than the rugged British way of 
freedom, what part have we in the in- 
heritance which our fathers won for us 
at Runnymede? What right have our 
lips to the prayer: 

“Sacred field of freedom 
Be thou green for aye.” 

Surely it is part of the common re- 
sponsibility of King, Parliament and 
People, within all areas of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, to keep that 
sacred field forever green, and to guard 
with jealous care, those hard-won 
ideals of democracy which have their 


very roots in the soil of our peoples. 
Is it not then because we believe that 
our late King was in truth a partner 
with us in this solemn responsibility, 
and that apart from and in addition to 
all his kindly personal qualities, all his 
wise counsel, all his sacrificial devo- 
tion to public duty, he shared the as- 
pirations of his free parliaments in 
every part of the British Empire, in 
their adherence to the ideals of democ- 
racy and national autonomy and inter- 
national good will, that we gathered 
to pay solemn and grateful tribute to 
his memory and to pray that the 
mantle of his goodness and wisdom 
may rest upon King Edward VIII? 


From the address delivered on the day of the 
late King’s funeral at a community service held 
in Prince Albert which was attended by officials 
of different service clubs, the mayor, and repre- 
sentatives of other public bodies. 

Reports have come in about the memorial 
meetings held by the other Kiwanis clubs in 
Canada. We regret that space limitations prevent 
a description of them. 
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A Comprehensive Guidance Program 


Every Club Doing Something in Vo- 
cational Guidance in 1986. 


tional Committee on Vocational 

Guidance for 19386 in a. vigorous 
attempt to do something to meet the 
voeational guidance needs of youths 
who are confronted with the problem 
of entering occupational life. 

Are not millions of young men and 
women in need of such assistance to- 
day? Are not their occupational 
choices and adjustments going to be 
made whether we do anything to aid 
them or not? But are they likely to 
be good ones if no vocational guid- 
ance is available? The answers are 
obvious. No good Kiwanian would be 
willing to accept the defeatist view- 
point that “there is no use in trying 
to give vocational guidance because 
there aren’t any jobs for young peo- 
ple anyway.” Such a view would not 
be in keeping with the characteristic 
vision of Kiwanians. Our frequent 
attitude of indifference and inertia, 
however, is equivalent to placing the 
stamp of approval upon this cowardly 
way of looking at the problem. 

There’s plenty of vocational guid- 
ance which needs to be done. Kiwanis 
has enough man power—some 86,000 
strong—to make a big dent in the 
problem if it will. It can provide a 
vast amount of real help along voca- 
tional lines to those who are less ma- 
ture and less experienced. In one 
way or another we can reach many 
of those who need the kind of voca- 
tional assistance we are able to give. 
We should take definite steps to make 
available to our youth some of the 
great store of vocational guidance po- 
tentialities which exist in the hearts 
and experiences of these 86,000 Ki- 
wanians. 

Kiwanis must catch up and keep un 
if its vocational guidance program is 
to become a reality in the sense of 
providing a sound and vital vocational] 
guidance service. Club committees 
must first make themselves aware of 
what vocational guidance is and how 
it should be done. Then they should 
see that this information is properly 
passed on to members of the club who 
assist them with the program. 

The excellent Supplementary Sug- 
gestions provided by International 
Headquarters and bulletins from the 
International committee help in this 
respect. Many Kiwanians are sub- 
scribers to Occupations, the Vocational 


Tie is the slogan of the Interna- 


Guidance Magazine, and as such secure 
considerable assistance in keeping 
abreast of developments in vocational 
guidance in this manner. Every club 
Vocational Guidance Committee should 
have access to this valuable aid and 
some means of providing it should be 
developed, either by committee mem- 
bers or by the club itself. 


Position of Kiwanis 


What stand shall Kiwanis take in 
the matter of providing vocational 
guidance? Shall the provision of such 
service be left entirely to vocational 
guidance specialists? Or, shall it 
take the view that anybody is quali- 
fied to do the work and that all of 
its members might well give voca- 
tional guidance for any of the broad 
field of occupations? Apparently 
neither of the positions is tenable on 
a practicable, working basis. 

Somewhere between the specialist 
viewpoint and the anybody-can-do-it 
viewpoint is a middleground in which 
Kiwanis can render a most valuable 
vocational guidance service. It does 
not attempt to do the whole voca- 
tional guidance job, but rather makes 
its contribution through a codperative 
relation with schools and other social 
agencies in the community. By so 
doing, the vocational guidance needs 
of many young people are much bet- 
ter provided for than would be the 
case if any of the agencies or Kiwanis 
attempted to do the job alone. 

Kiwanis, then, does not profess to 
have a specialized vocational guid- 
ance program. Most Kiwanians are 
not and never will be vocational guid- 
ance specialists. They have their 
own vocations to follow. But Kiwan- 
ians are among the leaders in their 
respective vocations and as such have 
developed a wealth of experience and 
knowledge concerning their own fields. 
Why should not some of the benefits 
of their experience and training be 
passed on to those who may be in- 
terested in entering these fields? 

It is evident, therefore, that Ki- 
wanis’ logical contribution to voca- 
tional guidance should be in providing 
first-hand information and counsel re- 
garding the fields of work represented 
in its membership in the local com- 


munity. 
There are two main ways of giving 
this service: through occupational 


group conferences and through an in- 
dividual counseling service. These two 
are very closely related to one an- 


By C. C. DUNSMOOR 


Chairman, International Committee 
on Vocational Guidance 


other and should be used together, 
with the conferences preceding the in- 
dividual counseling. In this way the 
conferences give an excellent back- 
ground of information and _ initial 
contacts which tend to vitalize per- 
sonal interviews and continued coun- 
seling relations. 

Specific helps for club committees 
on these phases of the work are to be 
found in Supplementary Suggestions, 
in the initial bulletin to Vocational 
Guidance Committees, and in the Ki- 
wanis Counselor’s Handbook recently 
prepared by the International com- 
mittee. 


Two Parts to Program 


The vocational guidance program 
for clubs in 1936 is divided into two 
main parts: Part I, which consists of 
those activities that every club, re- 
gardless of size or location, should 
undertake, is as follows: 

a. Appoint a Vocational Guidance 
Committee, take steps to make 
every club member vocational 
guidance conscious, and provide 
for the instruction of all mem- 
bers in sound principles of vo- 
cational guidance. 

b. Stimulate interest in the prob- 
lem of vocational guidance and 
lend the influence of Kiwanis to 
the development and extension 
of an organized program of vo- 
cational guidance in the 
schools. 

ec. Provide, in conjunction with the 
schools or other local agencies, 
occupational group conferences 
for the purpose of giving first- 
hand occupational information 
to interested students and other 
youth in the community. 

d. Establish, improve, or expand 
the Kiwanis Counseling Service, 
which provides for Kiwanis 
counselors offering their serv- 
ices for giving individual vo- 
cational guidance to young men 
and women. 

Part II, which consists of activities 
that every club which possibly can 
should carry on, is as follows: 

a. Disseminate occupational infor- 

mation in the community by: 
(1) Sponsoring a series of six 
to ten newspaper articles 
written by Kiwanians, 
with or without editorial 
assistance. 
(Turn to page 189) 
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Agriculture is a front page problem that affects everyone. In view 
of the recent Supreme Court decision on the AAA, and because 
of the importance of the National Grange which acts on behalf 
of its million members, Kiwanians are urged to read this Ten-Point 
Program. Here's a subject for discussion at club meetings. 


Asriculture and National Recovery 


MERICA has been an agricultural 
A nation from the day the Colonial 
fathers landed at Plymouth Rock 
and Jamestown until the passing of the 
frontier about 1900. So startling has 
been our industrial development in the 
last third of a century that many have 
forgotten the basic relation of agricul- 
ture to our national life. More than 
ninety per cent of our people were 
rural when the Constitution was 
adopted. Today, however, sixty per cent 
of our population is urban in character. 
All realize that food, clothing, and 
shelter are the basic elements of any 
civilization and that they all come from 
the soil; yet many have forgotten that 
farm-purchasing power is the founda- 
tion of national recovery and welfare. 
Our city and our skyscrapers, our fac- 
tories and our financial institutions 
spread like mushrooms across the land. 
This went forward in spite of a farm 
depression starting soon after the 
World War and continuing with in- 
creasing severity until the final crash 
of 1929, Not until our commercial pros- 
perity crumpled like a house of cards, 
or a structure built upon the sand, did 
many realize the importance of rural 
prosperity to national welfare. 


Justice for the Farmer 


After years of agitation the Federal 
Farm Board Act was adopted in 1929. 
Owing to imperfections it soon proved 
no answer to the farm problem. Later, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Program 
was adopted, popularly known as the 
Three A’s. This Program was of assis- 
tance to American agriculture as a 


By L. J. TABER 


Master, The National Grange, 
Columbus, Ohio 


whole, and in spite of some imperfec- 
tions, rendered service to our basic 
crops. It did not reach, however, the 
general farmer or diversified agricul- 
ture. The decision of the Supreme 
Court again brought the nation, the 
Administration, and especially Amer- 
ican agriculture, face to face with the 
fact that the oldest problem of man- 
kind—that of doing justice to the 
farmer—was stil] unsolved. 

That the nation had awakened to the 
importance of agriculture and the seri- 
ousness of its farm problems was 
proven by the fact that from the doom 
of the Three A’s by the Supreme Court 
until the death of King George, agri- 
culture held the front page in the press 
from the greatest metropolitan news- 
paper to the country and small-town 
publication. This publicity grows out of 
the fact that the nation had come to 
realize the importance of the farm 
problem, the necessity for its solution, 
and the fact that there could be neither 
permanent prosperity nor recovery un- 
til agriculture received a fairer share 
of the nation’s income. 

While this decision of the Court was 
a severe blow to many farmers who 
had signed contracts and who were re- 
ceiving benefit payments, American 
Agriculture accepted the decision with 
remarkable restraint and determination 
to go forward and to build a better 
program out of the ruins of past ef- 


forts. The purpose of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was to lift farm prices 
and increase farm-purchasing power by 
balancing production with consumption. 
Farm income picked up more than two 
and one-half billions of dollars in 1935 
as compared with the 2 years previous. 

Practically every dollar of this in- 
creased farm-purchasing power went 
back to city, village, and town in the 
form of equipment, material, and sup- 
plies badly needed by agriculture. Thus 
improved rural conditions helped stabi- 
lize national recovery. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the revalua- 
tion of gold, the serious drought in 
1934, as well as agricultural adjust- 
ment, were factors in increasing farm 
income. Statistics also prove that as 
farm income goes up, factory payrolls 
and industrial recovery are marked 
from one end of the nation to the other. 

Immediately following the decision of 
our highest tribunal, two schools of 
thought developed. One group held that 
all that was necessary would be to re- 
enact the Three-A principles in differ- 
ent form and name. Others held that 
constructive legislation was doomed. 
The National Grange, believing that 
each group was in error, and speaking 
for its million rural members, pre- 
sented a Ten-Point Program as a solu- 
tion of this problem. A constitutional 
amendment is not needed to reach the 
emergency because a sound program 
can be found within the Constitution, 
and for the further reason that consti- 
tutional amendments would be too slow 
to be of any service to agriculture. 
Therefore, relief measures, to be worth 
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while, must be enacted promptly, must 
be constitutional, and must be essen- 
tially American in character. 


Ten-Point Program 


The following Ten-Point Program is 
proposed to meet both the emergency 
situation as to legislation needed at 
once, and also contains the elements of 
a long-time program that must be 
worked out with patience, statesman- 
ship, and time, 

1. Appropriations to provide for the 
completion of contracts entered into in 
good faith and partially carried out by 
American farmers. 

2. A soil conservation program, 
through wise rotation of crops and 
through a system of governmental] ren- 
tals, to build up our national resources. 

3. Speed up the retirement of mar- 
ginal and sub-marginal land for fores- 
try, conservation, recreational and wild 
life uses, 

4. Retain and expand the Surplus 
Commodity Corporation to deal with 
agricultural surpluses by the following 
means: 

(a) Maintain every normal granary 

by farm storage and commodity 
loans. 


(b) Export surpluses, using export 
debenture and other measures 
best suited, 

(c) Provide new and industrial uses 
with special attention to by- 
products. 

(d) Develop new crops and new 
markets. 


(e) Furnish relief supplies. 

5. Protect American markets 
American farmers. 

(a) Establish facilities for control- 
ling agricultural imports through 
permits available only upon 
showing of actual] need and non- 
competition with American farm 
products. 

Re-write reciprocal treaty laws, 
providing ratification by the Sen- 
ate and repeal of most-favored- 
nation clause. 

Eliminate much of the agricul- 
tural free list, basing rates on 
these items on revenue basis to 
prevent other forms of taxation. 

6. Provide an honest dollar, one just 
to debtor and creditor alike, and pre- 
venting uncontrolled inflation or defla- 
tion. 

7. Support the building of farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled codpera- 
tives as a matter of sound national 
policy. 

8. Maintain ample rural credit fa- 
cilities. Transfer greater powers to co- 
dperative associations and borrowers. 
Provide crop insurance and maintain 
interest rates at the lowest possible 
level, 

9. Center all land-use problems in 
the Department of Agriculture. We op- 
pose the transfer of the forestry serv- 
ice to any other department of govern- 
ment. 

10. Consider consumer interests and 
seek to expand consumption of al! 
American-grown farm products, 


for 


(b) 


(c) 


A Fighting Program 

Any program adopted must have for 
its purpose the benefit and protection 
of the family-sized farm, and seek to 
give Rural America a fair fighting 
chance to hold its own in securing a 
just share of the nation’s income, Our 
goal should be the development of or- 
ganization and self-help agencies, just 
protection by government, guarantee- 
ing to the future a stable agriculture, 
and balanced abundance to all. 

This is a fighting program for red- 
blooded farmers willing to use self-help 
agencies rather than relying entirely 
upon government. Each of these head- 
ings could be used as a basis for pages 
of detail and analysis. We will only 
call attention, however, to the second 
plank in the program. Here we can 
find a sound method of dealing with 
much of the problem of balancing pro- 
duction to consumptive needs. America 
has been profligate in wasting its soil 
fertility. Sheet erosion and gulleying 
has destroyed the fertility of hundreds 
of millions of acres of once rich farm 
land. It has taken the Almighty mil- 
lions of years to make a foot of good, 
rich top soil. Bad agricultural methods, 
low prices, and starvation conditions 
will permit this fertility to be destroyed 
in a generation, As we provide for the 
withdrawal of surplus land, the rota- 
tion of crops, the planting of legumes, 
the building up of soil fertility, we not 
only take farm land out of intensive 
cultivation but we build up resources 
for generations yet unborn. 

There is one bank in America that 
holds the assets of all our people now 
and in the future, and that is our soil 
fertility. A nation with a fertile soil 
and an intelligent agriculture never 
has and never can be destroyed. When 
soil fertility is gone, famine, pestilence, 
drought, flood and dust storms hover 
over us like the plagues of Egypt. The 
desolation of much of China and the 
denuded hillsides, the destroyed fertil- 
ity and the dust storms of our own 
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country are a warning that the hour 
has come to build up and conserve our 
soil resources. 

The suggested program for govern- 
ment purchase of sub-marginal land 
and its retirement from production 
should interest every lover of conser- 
vation and of the great outdoors, Here 
is an opportunity to restore our wild 
life and to provide for healthful and 
worth-while recreation to those in city, 
country, and town alike. 

We not only must find machinery for 
exporting surpluses and opening for- 
eign markets, but at the same time we 
must protect as much as possible the 
American market for the American 
farmer. In short, step by step, we must 
build a sound, constructive, yet per- 
manent policy that will enable a pros- 
perous agriculture to help a nation that 
is keenly suffering from the problems 
of unemployment, overgrown cities and 
the maldistribution of the wealth that 
we as a nation create. 


Education, Organization, Codperation 

This program is built around the be- 
lief that rural America’s greatest trin- 
ity is education, organization and co- 
dperation—mighty self-help forces that 
no tribunal can ever repeal. 

Every business man in America is 
interested in seeing that justice is done 
agriculture, that our soil fertility be 
conserved, and that our welfare be 
promoted. If we can keep politics and 
bureaucracy out of this program, if 
we can maintain farmer-control, use 
self-help agencies, and then develop 
team work between country and town 
in promoting fair understanding and 
a sound farm program, not only re- 
covery and prosperity will be advanced, 
but stability and security will be pro- 
moted as well. If rural and urban 
America can bring about this program 
and these ideals, the decision of the 
Supreme Court and the recent turmoil 
over farm legislation will prove a 
blessing in disguise. 
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Photo by Underwood and Underwood 


L. J. Taber as he appeared before members of the Senate Agriculture Committee to urge legislation 
to replace the AAA killed by the Supreme Court. Left to right: Senator Thomas of Oklahoma; 
official reporter; Senator E. D. Smith of South Carolina, chairman; and Senator McNary of Oregon. 
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For Better Public Officials 


Professor of Accounting and Head of the Department of Business 
Organization and Operation, University of Illinois 


In comparing government with 
business the author discusses own- 
ership, selection of managers, 
qualifications of officers, duties of 
officers, type of transactions and 
the customers. He points out what 
individual voters and what clubs 
can do to improve conditions. 


reason for our not having better 

public officials is that we do not lay 
the background which will enable us to 
elect them. This background might be 
evaluated under five headings. 

In the first place, we do not pay sal- 
aries in the major positions high 
enough to attract better candidates for 
the tenure of office which is in effect. 
If it were not necessary, as it is in al- 
most all of our governmental positions 
at the present time, to place the in- 
cumbent at the mercy of the voters 
every few years, candidates with much 
better qualifications than those now 
possessed on the average would doubt- 
less make themselves available. 

In the second place, public officials 
generally receive complaints from crit- 
ics but no praise from those who ap- 
preciate their good work. When a good 
official does get into office and is self- 
sacrificing enough to give of his time 
and talents, even at the risk of losing 
his position at the next election, the 
so-called better citizens do not, either 
orally or in writing, tell the official 
from time to time how well he is serv- 
ing or how much they appreciate this 
or that action which has resulted in 
great benefit to the community, state 
or nation. 

On the other hand, those seeking spe- 
cial privileges, who often have their 
interests adversely affected through 
the honest endeavors of a good official, 
do not fail to let such official] know in 
most emphatic, and sometimes threat- 
ening, terms how ineffective he is, and 
oftentimes in phrases which lead him 
to believe that he is a “sap” for doing 
an honest and efficient piece of work 
for the public good when the public 
does not appreciate it. Such special 
privilege seekers try to make him feel 
that any one else in the same office 
would do the thing which would bring 
him individually the largest financial 
returns. 

If good citizens would have good of- 
ficials they should take every oppor- 
tunity to support them and let them 


|" might be said briefly that the main 


know that the unlawful interests and 
those seeking special privileges are 
really in the minority. At the present 
time, I dare say, most officials feel that 
the latter group is far in the majority 
because they so often hear from them 
and so seldom from the good cititzens. 

The third reason for not having bet- 
ter public officials is that we do not 
recognize sufficiently the fact that 
modern government is a complex busi- 
ness undertaking and, hence, cannot be 
satisfactorily managed by the old type 
of office holder who held sway in the 
days when governmental affairs con- 
sisted in handling only the simplest in- 
and-out cash transactions. 


Comparing Government and Business 

In comparing business and govern- 
ment in a more concrete way we find 
that there are several] main points to 
be compared: (1) ownership; (2) 
method of selecting the managers; (3) 
qualifications of officers; (4) duties of 
the administrative officers; (5) type of 
transactions handled from day to day; 
and (6) the customers. 

Since governments as such do not 
buy and sell commodities but are pri- 
marily service institutions they can be 
compared rather readily with those 
business concerns selling services rath- 
er than commodities. Typical repre- 
sentatives are banks, insurance compa- 
nies, railroads, steamship lines, public 
utilities and theaters. Let us take up 
in order the six points to be compared. 

Ownership. The private business 
(assuming a corporation for this pur- 
pose) is owned by those who have in- 
vested money as stockholders; the gov- 
ernment is owned by citizens regard- 
less of investment or contribution. 

Method of Selecting the Managers. 
The stockholders select the board of di- 
rectors who frame the laws and general 
regulations governing the operation of 
the business. The directors usually 
elect the officers who serve as execu- 
tives in running the business in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the 
directors. In governmental affairs the 
voters select the lawmakers (corre- 
sponding roughly to the board of di- 
rectors) and they also elect the execu- 


The author is a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club ef Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois; and chairman of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa Committee on Economy 
and Efficiency in Local Government. 


By H. T. SCOVILL 


tive head of the government and others 
corresponding to the officers of a busi- 
ness corporation. In the federal gov- 
ernment this would consist of the pres- 
ident and vice-president; in the state 
government the governor, lieutenant 
governor, secretary of state, treasurer, 
auditor of public accounts, and state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Qualifications of Officers. Officers of 
a corporation are usually selected be- 
cause of their intimate knowledge of 
the business gained through years of 
experience in that specific business or 
one of similar type. The officers of a 
governmental unit are usually elected 
as a result of personal] characteristics 
or sympathetic appeal rather than their 
special training for the positions. It 
is true that in some few cases there is 
little opportunity for experience but in 
most instances there is ample occasion 
for learning, if one would but fill some 
of the lower positions on the way up. 
Even in the township one might be an 
assistant supervisor before becoming 
supervisor, and in the city, an alder- 
man before becoming mayor; in most 
county offices there are positions where 
one can learn the many duties of the 
office; in state affairs the legislature 
might be a good training ground for a 
governor, lieutenant governor or secre- 
tary of state. As for the auditor of 
publie accounts, it might seem desir- 
able to elect an accountant with con- 
siderable experience in auditing banks 
or building and loan associations just 
as we select an attorney for attorney 
general or an engineer for state super- 
intendent of highways. In Illinois, at 
least, a certified public accountant has 
never been selected as state auditor, 
although a saloon keeper has held the 
position as well as several others who 
knew nothing about auditing but who 
received their salaries and relied on 
others in their office to supply the tech- 
nical knowledge. 

Duties of Administrative Officers. 
The duties of the chief officers of a 
private business and a unit of govern- 
ment are substantially the same in 
character; namely, supervising the per- 
sonnel and finances, preserving prop- 
erty and directing the daily transac- 
tions. 

Type of Daily Transactions, The 
type of transactions arising in a gov- 
ernmental unit are substantially the 
same as those in a business of the 
service type. These consist of direct- 
ing operations of the several depart- 
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ments, buying supplies, paying labor 
and other obligations, collecting fees 
or other accounts, and taking care of 
complaints. 

Customers. The customers of a gov- 
ernment are almost exclusively the 
owners and the ones who are eligible 
to elect the management. Those of a 
private business are largely those who 
have no specific interest in its oper- 
ation nor the election of its manage- 
ment. 

In reviewing these six items, it seems 
that the main differences between the 
business and the typical units of gov- 
ernment are in the theoretical owner- 
ship, methods of selecting managers, 
qualifications of officers, and relation of 
customers to the enterprise. On further 
examination one must doubtless admit 
that most of these differences are the- 
oretical so that the only vital differ- 
ence is that of qualifications of officers. 
In the large corporations the stock- 
holders voting by proxy do not have 
much more voice in selection of man- 
agers than do the voters in a political 
election after the bosses have lined up 
the slate. 


What He Usually Expects 


As for the customers, there is little 
difference even if all the customers of 
a governmental unit are owners. These 
so-called owners or parties presumably 
interested in the welfare of their gov- 
ernment are no more interested than 
the customer of a public utility, rail- 
road or bank. The recipient of govern- 
mental services feels that he has paid 
for unlimited service in advance and 
expects to be able to do as he pleases 
with governmental property. 

If he wants to dump his grass mow- 
ings into the street he does so, over- 
looking the fact that nothing will clog 
up the storm sewers more quickly, 
thus causing the streets to overflow at 
the time of the next heavy rain and 
making it necessary to spend much of 
the taxpayers’ money in cleaning the 
storm sewers. If he breaks a street 
light globe he assumes it is nobody’s 
business because he has paid his taxes. 


Good Government Begins at Home 

The fourth reason for our not having 
better public officials may be found in 
the fact that we do not take enough 
interest in the so-called minor local po- 
sitions. In my opinion, good govern- 
ment is something like charity, it be- 
gins at home. One of the appalling 
features of our American citizenship is 
that in general we seem to take so 
much more interest in state and na- 
tional than in local affairs. We do not 
seem to realize that precinct commit- 
teemen and township supervisors are 
the foundation stones on which state 
and national elective officers and poli- 
cies are built. 

Our state and national elective offi- 
cers can be fundamentally no better in 
character and ideals than the men or 
women we select from our home com- 
munities to serve as the lowly precinct 
committeemen and supervisors and as- 





sistant supervisors. The former assist 
in selecting candidates for many county 
and state positions, while the latter 
have more powers and privileges than 
the mayors of small and medium-sized 
cities. 

The activities of the board of super- 
visors, more than those of any other 
governing group, are probably more 
frequently and successfully manipu- 
lated from behind the scenes by ag- 
gressive or aspiring lawyers, repre- 
sentatives of insurance or bonding 
companies, or bankers. Politics can be 
played, and are played regularly in 
county affairs to the detriment of the 
community and at the expense of the 
taxpayer and voter who spends his time 
talking about the candidates for United 
States Senator, Governor, or President 
of the United States. 


Who Does the Nominating? 


The fifth point I have in mind at this 
time in attempting to answer the ques- 
tion: “Why don’t we have better pub- 
lic officials?” is that the average in- 
telligent voter does not control nomi- 
nations to office. He is often con- 
fronted, therefore, with the proposi- 
tion of selecting the best from the 
group of those more or less hand- 
picked by others. Who places in nom- 
ination the major candidates for office in 
township, city, county, and state elec- 
tions? It is usually a small group with 
some special interest at stake. It is not 
always the public utility magnate, or 
the banker. It is not the large manufac- 
turer or the newspaper publisher. 

It may be any one or more of these 
and frequently is some combination 
thereof usually hiding behind the per- 
sonalities of the more bold and promi- 
nent professional politicians. These 
latter most often are aspiring lawyers, 
or lawyers who are in the last analy- 
sis protecting interests of their clients. 
The real motive for putting up cer- 
tain candidates and pushing them for 
election is not apparent to the average 
voter. The crowd is usually shrewd 
enough to get a skeleton organization 
together composed of workers who are 
told about two or three strong points 
of the candidate and a few weak points 
of the chief opponents. By insinuation 
and the use of meaningless or irrele- 
vant statements these workers in low 
whisper-like voices can swing many 
votes for a candidate who is known in 
advance by the insiders sponsoring his 
candidacy as one who will do certain 
things and will not do certain others. 

As the campaign progresses, false 
issues are brought into play to influ- 
ence voters through cunningly created 
sentiment, prejudice or jealousy. The 
real reason for the selection of the 
candidate by the insiders is kept from 
the public who are led into petty con- 
troversies over minor points. 

Frequently for a major position in 
the state government and also in large 
cities, party chiefs backed by the un- 
seen business interests place in nomina- 
tion one who has recently held a posi- 
tion that yields (honestly or otherwise) 
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some funds which can be turned into 
the party campaign fund. 

In naming and discussing these five 
reasons for our not having better pub- 
lie officials I have merely outlined very 
briefly some of the basic weaknesses of 
the voters in exercising the rights and 
privileges granted by the Constitution. 
It is within the power of voters in the 
aggregate, without modification of any 
laws, to correct the conditions men- 
tioned, except possibly the one involv- 
ing salary and tenure of office. I have 
not touched on a sixth reason which 
would strike at the very freedom 
granted by our Constitution—that is 
the right of every citizen of legal age 
to cast his ballot. 

A similar situation has arisen even 
in smaller communities with the advent 
of larger relief funds. Those who are 
beneficiaries of these funds very likely 
support at election time the ones they 
think are responsible for their receipt 
of such financial assistance. In many 
cases these recipients are not taxpay- 
ers and hence are not confronted with 
the task of helping provide the funds 
for such use. It does not take much 
imagination to assume the effect such 
voting power by non-taxpaying voters 
might have on election results. 

The comments I have just made 
about officials should not be construed 
as referring to the hundreds of honest 
and conscientious public officials who 
work for the best interests of the pub- 
lic in our smaller cities, handling the 
affairs of the local governments. 


Kiwanis Influence 

With these five reasons before us for 
our not having better public officials, 
can we assume that it is impossible to 
improve conditions? I believe it is not 
impossible. It is probably difficult to 
attack all five aspects at once with the 
expectation of accomplishing results. 
Two of them, namely, lack of praise for 
good services and lack of interest in 
minor local positions, can easily be 
corrected by voters if they are guided 
by some influential, interested, intelli- 
gent group such as the Kiwanis club. 
A beginning in these two respects can 
be made at any time and will make it 
easier to handle the others. The most 
important, and probably the most dif- 
ficult problem to solve is that of avoid- 
ing the hand-picking of candidates by 
a small interested group, which often 
selects also dummy opponents for the 
purpose of dividing the vote of op- 
ponents. These nominations are put 
forth in a most secret manner with 
every appearance on the surface of 
being good selections. Kiwanis clubs 
could undertake nothing more worth 
while as a new project than some spe- 
cial research work designed to reveal 
some of the crooked methods now in 
use and the motives back of them. It 
is too bad in a sense that the basic 
rules of Kiwanis do not seem to per- 
mit it to go so far as to place in nom- 
ination some first-class candidates to 
oppose those who owe allegiance to the 
interests operating through bosses. 
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WOODCOCK 


An original etching by Frank W. 
Benson, noted painter and etcher; 
member of the Canadian, British 
and American Society of Etchers. 
His etchings and drypoints, dis 
tinguished for fine technique, 
printing of plate and for accurate 
detail in his subjects cause him to 


be considered one of the great 
artists of the world. 
This print and the one on the 


opposite page by George Grant 
are loaned through the courtesy 
of the M. O'Brien and Son, Inc. 
galleries of Chicago. 


Junior Sportsmen of Saskatchewan 


FAMOUS American judge once 
A said that he had sentenced one 
thousand men, boys and women 
to jail, but he had yet to find one real 
criminal who had been taught in his 
youth to love the great out of doors. 
It is said too, that a census taken in 
Sing Sing Prison, to ascertain the 
hobbies of those who were serving 
time there, revealed, that there was 
not a fisherman in the whole lot. 
Hector Laferte, Minister of Game 
and Fisheries in the Province of Que- 
bec, speaking a few years ago, said, 
“Teach your young people to love na- 
ture, initiate them into such captivat- 
ing sports as fishing and hunting, 
teach them the laws of conservation, 
teach them the economic importance 
of fish and game in the economy of a 
nation; such is the best programme of 
conservation that we can practice.” 


By WILLIAM G. ROSS, K.C. 


Trustee, American Wild Life Institute; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Moose Jaw 


This observer’s experience, of twen- 
ty-five years in the practice of crimi- 
nal law, is that the boy who has been 
taught to love nature, to hunt and 
swim, to build a campfire, to enjoy the 
real out of doors, is never found in 
the prisoner’s boxes of our court 
rooms. Particularly in these days of 
idleness caused by the depression, such 
a boy has those things to think about 
that keep him from criminal acts, 


* 
The author is also a former president 


of the Saskatchewan Fish and Game 
League. 


At the end of the first fifty years 
of civilization in Western Canada, it 
is evident that the plenty of wild life 
that formerly existed is fast disappear- 
ing. That of course is inevitable. Ad- 
vancing civilization, industry and agri- 
culture have removed water supplies, 
drained marshes, ploughed up fields, 
over pastured the hills and polluted 
many of our streams. What a mar- 
velous thing it was that the Indian 
population of the past knew nothing 
of intensive agriculture, scientific 
drainage and mosquito control, be- 
cause if they had, these prairies of 
ours would have been nothing but the 
drifting sands of another great Sahara 
desert. So long as the human element 
did not interfere in the proper balance 
of nature, wild life prospered. When 
the rabbits and deer became too plenti- 
ful the wolves increased and destroyed 
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them so that erosion through excessive 
destruction of trees and underbrush 
was prevented. When the wolves be- 
came too plentiful distemper came 
along and reduced their numbers to 
the proper level, so that the rabbits 
and deer might regain their numbers 
again. The favorable balance of fish 
in our lakes and streams was kept in 
the same way, by one species increas- 
ing and preying on another and by 
the reversal of the process. 

Intensive agriculture, extensive lum- 
bering operations, mining, smelting, 
commercial fishing, over shooting, im- 
proved firearms and ammunition, the 
automobile and the increase of natural 
enemies, have in the last quarter of 
a century played havoc with the wild 
life of Western Canada. 

Conservationists are worrying about 
the situation, wondering where it is 
going to end. It is not simply the 
selfish viewpoint of finding more game 
to hunt or more fish to fish, but it is 
that great moral question as_ to 
whether the great out of doors is to 
be available for the generations of the 
next century to enjoy. 

Passing restrictive laws are bene- 
ficial but they do not fill the whole 
bill. Restoration of sanctuaries, im- 
provement of water supplies, preven- 
tion of waste in timber areas by fire 
and reckless cutting, prevention of pol- 
lution of lakes and streams, are all 
playing a splendid part in restoring 
the balance. The last five years of 
drought in the United States and Can- 
ada have brought home to many the 
fact that the natural habitat of our 
birds and animals has been stolen away 
from them by man without, in many 
cases, any permanent benefit to man- 
kind. Millions are now being spent 
in the United States to restore to their 
original natural state, lands and wat- 
ers that were recklessly taken for hu- 
man requirements without sufficient 
thought as to the ultimate damage to 
the nation as a whole. 


Youth Activity 

In endeavoring to find one solution 
of this problem, conservationists in 
Saskatchewan are tackling the prob- 
lem through the youth of the province. 
It is difficult to change the ways of 
the hardened criminal, except by the 
application and rigid enforcement of 
restrictive law. Youth, however, can 
be taught to see the necessity of con- 
servation and thus to obey the laws of 
the country, without too much of the 
policeman’s baton to enforce them. 

With this ideal in view the Saskatch- 
ewan Fish and Game League, the 
senior conservationists association in 
that province, has undertaken a care- 
fully prepared organization of the 
youth of the province, into what will 
be called the “Square-Shooters Club.”’ 
That name is self-descriptive and 
means just what it says. No boy, who 
has any conscience about him, can 
continue to belong to this club, unless 
he shoots square, not only with the 
wild life of the country but with his 
associates, with his own community 
and with himself and society generally. 
The objects behind the formation of 
this province-wide organization are: 

(a) To create in the younger gen- 
eration a greater interest in the wild 
life of the country and in the con- 
servation, protection and propagation 
of all wild life resources. 
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(b) To inculcate the principles of 
true sportsmanship in the youth of the 
land. 

In carrying out the first of these 
objects, the proponents of the scheme 
will expect that the members of this 
club, in shooting square with wild life, 
will first ascertain for themselves, 
what forms of wild life are beneficial 
to the human race and what forms are 
destructive to those that are beneficial. 
Having carefully satisfied themselves 
on that score they will proceed to use 
every available means to protect the 
useful and to eliminate the destruc- 
tive. 

There are two pledges covering this 
particular objective, the first, that the 
member will not shoot at any insec- 
tivorous bird, nor any game bird out 
of season; the second, that the mem- 
ber will destroy all crows, magpies and 
their eggs whenever possible. No 
doubt there will be conscientious ob- 
jectors to the latter pledge. It can 
be taken, however, as an established 
scientific fact, proven beyond any 
doubt, that crows and magpies have 
no useful purpose to perform and that 
their continued existence, is exceed- 
ingly detrimental to all that is useful 
in bird life. 


This indictment has been proven, 


the verdict is guilty, and the required 
(Turn to page 184) 
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Climbing High, original etching by George Grant. 
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In connection with the Wash- 
ington Convention, why not 
plan to visit historic Virginia? 
Many delightful trips can be 
made by car, train, bus; or 
boat down the Potomac. 


In the garden of the restored 
governors mansion at Will- 
iamsburg. This is one of the 
principal exhibition build ngs 
in the restoration of Colonial 
Williamsburg through the gen- 
hn D. Rockefeller 


ove this place 


erosity of Jc 


Jr. You will 


Welcome to Virginia 


Virginia, ribboned with splendid 

trans-continental highways, her 
scores of historic shrines renewed and 
made accessible. New playgrounds for 
the nation, from the mountains to the 
sea, will greet her guests this year. 
New highways will reveal as never be- 
fore her age-old scenic beauty. 

Here was written much of the history 
of the American nation. Virginia and 
the nation began at Jamestown, where 
today an ancient church, a few stately 
monuments and the ruins of a fort 
mark al] that is left of the first per- 
manent English settlement in America. 

Only a few miles away the Federal 
Government is spending millions to pre- 
serve and restore Old Yorktown and 
the battlefields where Lord Cornwallis 
laid down his arms before the forces 
commanded by George Washington, a 
Virginian. At Yorktown American lib- 
erty was born. 

Williamsburg, almost midway be- 
tween these two shrines, once was the 
leading capital of the colonies. Today 
it is the only remaining one which 
has retained its physica] appearance 
as in colonial days. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr. has spent millions in erasing 
the work of man in Williamsburg since 
the day when Patrick Henry stood be- 
fore the Virginia Burgesses in 1765 


G vies of Washington lies the new 


By HON. GEORGE C. PEERY 
Governor of the State of Virginia 


and made his fiery address. Guided 
by careful research such historic 
buildings as the ancient capitol, the 
Palace of the Royal Governor and the 
Raleigh Tavern, where Phi Beta Kappa 
was first formed, have risen from the 
ashes of the past. Williamsburg has 
become the greatest restoration in the 
history of the world, mecca for vis- 
itors from many lands. 

Once center of the social life of the 
most powerful of all the colonies, Old 
Williamsburg was surrounded by vast 
plantations, with their lovely old Eng- 
lish mansions, many of which survive 
and may be seen by visitors to the Old 
Dominion. Their gardens are most 
beautiful in spring and early summer. 

In one of these, Old Westover, not 
far from Richmond, lies the body of 
William Byrd II, ancestor of Admiral 
Richard Byrd, and Senator Harry 
Flood Byrd. Thousands annually see 
his lovely home and view his ancient 
tomb, beneath the wisteria arbor 
planted two centuries ago. 

The city that he founded was se- 
lected by Thomas Jefferson to be capi- 
tal of Virginia. Jefferson designed the 
stately capitol still in use and in the 
wealth of splendid achievements he 
left behind him, not the least is this 
architectural treasure, admired by all 
who care for beauty. In its rotunda 


stands the Houdon statue of George 
Washington, surrounded by the busts 
of Presidents Madison, Monroe, Tyler, 
Taylor, Harrison, Jefferson and Wil- 
son, 

Surrounding Richmond is a battle- 
field park, marking the engagements of 
the War between the States, when the 
city and its capitol was the seat of 
government of the Confederate States 
of America. South of Richmond the 
Federal Government has preserved the 
scene of the greatest and bloodiest 
siege operations in the history of the 
nation, at Petersburg. North of Rich- 
mond, at Fredericksburg, where Wash- 
ington spent his boyhood and where the 
homes of his mother and sister are 
shrines, is the Fredericksburg and 
Spotsylvania County National Memo- 
rials Military Park, preserving the bat- 
tlefields of half a dozen engagements. 
Others in the chain of preserved bat- 
tlefields are those of Manassas, some- 
times known as Bull Run, and the site 
of ancient Appomattox. 

To these shrines and scores of others 
in the state annually hundreds of 
thousands of Americans come to see 
where history was made. In recent 
years the nation, Virginia and groups 
of citizens everywhere have united to 
preserve as shrines the George Wash- 
ington Birthplace, not far from Fred- 
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ericksburg, Stratford, birthplace of two 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and of General Robert Edward 
Lee, Monticello, beloved home of 
Thomas Jefferson, The Manse, at 
Staunton, birthplace of Woodrow Wil- 
son, to name but a few. 

More than a thousand state prepared 
historic markers bring Virginia history 
to her highways and make more fas- 
cinating a visit to Virginia. 

One may motor across the majestic 
) Blue Ridge Mountains, once an im- 
sé penetrable barrier to settlement, or on 
to of them over the incomparable 
Skyline Drive. This unique highway, 
much of which has been completed in 
every detail and is open to motorists, 
runs along the crest of the Blue Ridge 
through the heart of the Shenandoah 
National Park, which will be dedicated 
in Virginia in the spring. From this 
splendid highway may be seen the roll- 
ing hills of the Piedmont Plateau or 
lovely vistas of the Shenandoah Valley 
to the west. Following any of a num- 
ber of highways westward the visitor 
will find himself in the “granary of the 
South,” one of the richest agricultural 
counties in the nation. Here in spring- 
time its loveliness is enhanced by the 
blossoms of 11,000,000 apple trees and 
the beauty of the rhododendron, moun- 
tain laurel, azaleas and a profusion of 
dogwood, state flower of Virginia, mil- 
lions of which have been planted along 
the Virginia highways in a plan which 
eventually will include the landscaping 
and beautification of them all. 

F The western boundary of Virginia 
for almost all of its 500 miles is a se- 
ries of vast national forests, in which 
the visitor is welcome to camp at any 
of numbers of splendid, modern camp- 
sites. In these mountains will be found 
numerous mineral springs, good for 
many ills and around which are 
grouped famous watering places. The 
fame of the Virginia Warm Springs 
Valley and of Hot Springs is interna- 
tional. 

In the shadow of the Alleghanies and 
the Blue Ridge, in Shenandoah, Vir- 
ginia has marked the birthplaces and 
the homes of another group of famous 
Virginians who did much to build the 
nation. Among them is Commodore 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, “pathfinder 
of the seas,” and inventor of the elec- 
tric torpedo, Sam Houston, first presi- 
dent and first governor of Texas, 
Cyrus McCormick, inventor of the 
reaper, and others including John Se- 
vier, first governor of Tennessee and 
J. A. E. Gibbs, inventor of the chain 
stitch sewing machine, 

It was from Lexington, in Shenan- 
doah Valley, that Thomas J. (Stone- 
wall) Jackson, led the V. M. I. Cadets 
to glory on the field at New Market, 
now proposed for a national military 
park. The engagement site already is 
marked by various monuments, erected 
in honor of regiments that fought on 
its bloody field. 

Some of these men discovered one of 
the many wonderful limestone caverns 
Which are to be found in several sec- 
















tions of the Shenandoah Valley and in 
recent years have been lighted and 
opened as tourist attractions. Many of 
them left their initials and the numbers 
of their regiments carved in the rock, 
where they are exhibited to visitors. 

These caverns run for many miles 
underground and were first discovered 
by pioneers, who used the Shenandoah 
Valley as a natural highway, unim- 
peded by natural barriers, from Penn- 
sylvania southwestward into the land 
of Kentucky. Shenandoah was the 
frontier of the colonies during the 
French and Indian wars and it was to 
protect it that Major George Wash- 
ington was sent here by Governor Din- 
widdie. A number of the forts and for- 
tified houses that Washington urged 
the settlers to build are still to be seen, 
many of them within sight of the 
splendid, modern boulevard which has 
replaced the old buffalo trail which 
served the pioneers, 

Washington had previously seen the 
Shenandoah when surveying sections of 
it for Lord Fairfax, in whose grant from 
the king much of which was included. 
Washington is credited with having 
surveyed the site of the world-famed 
Natural Bridge of Virginia, another 
natural wonder of Shenandoah Valley 
that many thousands visit annually. 
The Natural Bridge is more than just 
a name, it is an actual bridge, over 


which runs United States Highway 
Number 11. 
Near Natural Bridge the James 


River runs through a gap in the Blue 
Ridge, creating a lovely view for those 
who would follow its windings through 
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Governor George C. Peery 


the Piedmont to Richmond and the sea. 

It is one of numerous vast and ma- 
jestic rivers which furnish hydro-elec- 
tric power, beauty and recreation to 
Virginia and her visitors. These rivers, 
rising in the Virginia Mountains, make 
of Tidewater Virginia a vast series of 
giant peninsulas, where annually thou- 
sands come to enjoy the joys of bath- 
ing and fishing in a country where it 
is difficult to get ten miles away from 
saltwater. Virginia seafoods are fa- 
mous throughout the East and annually 
the waters of the Chesapeake and its 


Authentic replica of the original Colonial Capitol at Williamsburg. 
The original was erected in 1705. 
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tributaries contribute millions of dol- 
lars toward the livelihood of the na- 
tives of this region. 

Along these rivers, once the only 
highways to the markets of the world, 
the Church of England built many 
beautiful old edifices, which became the 
centers of the religious and social life 
of the colony. More than forty of 
these survive and are to be seen by 
visitors, who will find in their ancient 
graveyards unique old stones marking 
the resting places of many of the great 
of colonial times. Around them many 
hundreds of the old homes of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries are 
to be found, well preserved and often 
owned and occupied by descendants of 
the origina] settlers. The era of good 
roads has made it possible for visitors 
to visit many of them. 

Good roads have not entirely sup- 
planted water transportation, however, 
for Virginia’s peerless port, Hampton 
Roads, still entertains commerce from 
every part of the world, while coast- 
wise and bay and river steamers fur- 
nish visitors to the Old Dominion de- 
lightful trips over her waterways. 

Around Hampton Roads the Federal 
Government has established forts and 
bases and air fields, which furnish the 
summer visitor with a continuous mili- 
tary pageant. Hundreds of units, dur- 





Tomb of Mary, the mother of George 
Washington, at Fredericksburg. 
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ing the course of the year, train at 
Fort Story, the Virginia Beach Rifle 
Range, Fort Monroe or Langley Feld, 
headquarters of the United States 
Army Air Service. Often visitors will 
hear the big guns in action at Forts 
Monroe and Story. Picturesque search- 
light drills illuminate the night while 
anti-aircraft guns seek out targets 
towed by airplanes, and warships fill 
the harbor. 

Fort Monroe is probably the only 
fortification of the United States sur- 
rounded by a moat and therefore quali- 
fies as a “fortress.” Here President 
Jefferson Davis of the Confederate 
States of America was confined follow- 
ing the War between the States. In 
early colonial days an ancestor of 
George Washington was among those 
killed in repelling a Dutch invasion. 

Virginia is a friendly state that will 
welcome your post or pre-convention 
visit. During recent years new and 
splendid hotels have sprung up in al- 
most every section of the state, while 
old, attractive inns, will welcome you 
in many of the smaller communities. 
No trip to the nation’s capital will be 
complete without also seeing the state 
where those who made our present gov- 
ernment possible, evolved their theories 
and originated those ideals on which is 
founded the American Nation. 


You Will Enjoy Your Visit to Virginia 


By ROBERT F. NELSON 


Director of Publicity, Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 


for no English history can omit 

the epochal events which took 
place at Jamestown, Yorktown, or 
Appomattox, or fail to mention the 
colorful leaders of the Old Dominion 
who have held the stage, one by one 
or in retinue, during the first three 
hundred years of English settlement 
in the New World. To speak of Vir- 
ginia conjures pictures of that color- 
ful adventurer, Captain John Smith, 
and his protégé, Pocohontas, of Pat- 
rick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, George 
Washington, Thomas J. (Stonewall) 
Jackson, and of General Robert Ed- 
ward Lee—to mention but a few. In 
her mountain and sea-girt land much 
of the history of the United States 
has been written, and time has failed 
to erase it. To the student of Amer- 
ican history Virginia is a treasure 
house of endless interest. 

Of this the nation knows, but while 
her background is the transcendent, 
national reason for her renown, Vir- 
ginia has other features, numerous 
ones, besides her shrines and battle- 


F tor noe has heard of Virginia, 


fields, that in their own right call for 
the interest of every traveler. 
Scenically the Old Dominion is as 
rich as is her history. Her agricul- 
ture is a colorful blend of diversifi- 
cation that ranks high in national pro- 
duction along few lines and stabilizes 
her agricultural income beyond most 
states. Recreationally Virginia need 
yield to none, for although she boasts 
no Monte Carlo or attempts to rival 
Miami or Atlantic City, many areas 
in her mountains are noted for their 
mineral spring resorts, which produce 
dozens of kinds of fine mineral 
waters. Her Warm Springs Valley, 
with the Hot Springs in its midst, is 
the home of almost a score of well- 
patronized and famous __ establish- 
ments, best known of which is The 
Homestead. Along her shores are 
dozens of saltwater bathing resorts, 
some on rivers, others on the Chesa- 
peake Bay. Virginia Beach, on the 
Atlantic, needs no introduction to the 
vacationist. Its beach is superb; its 


beauty known throughout the world. 
Spring will see the opening of a 


whole system of state parks scattered 
throughout the Commonwealth and de- 
signed to meet the recreational needs 
of Virginia and her guests. Already 
the nation is developing Shenandoah 
National Park in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia within 309 
miles of more than half of the nation’s 
population. Its Skyline Drive, which 
has been open for more than a year, 
already has attracted hundreds of 
thousands of visitors. The road runs 
along the crest of the mountains and 
from it vast panoramas of the Valley 
of the Shenandoah on the west and 
the Piedmont Plateau on the east hold 
visitors spellbound. 

Fine new roads have crossed the 
mountains in many places, adding 
beautiful views to the library of Vir- 
ginia attractions. Nature aided by 
giving the Old Dominion many natural 
wonders. 

Appreciation of the past brings 
many thousands to Virginia every 
spring to see the more than hundred 
famous and beautiful old homes that 

(Turn to page 187) 
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Greenville Memorial Proposed 


a custom handed down from an- 

cient times. When the children of 
Israel, at the end of their wilderness 
journey, crossed the Jordan River on 
their entry into the Promised Land, 
they took boulders from the bed of the 
stream and erected a crude but im- 
pressive memorial commemorating this 
outstanding event in their national his- 
tory. The nations of Europe have ob- 
served this custom for centuries so 
that even crossroads are marked 
where they were the scenes of events 
of sufficient importance to be memor- 
ialized. 

On account of its comparative youth, 
America has been negligent in acquir- 
ing, preserving and marking many of 
its most interesting historic shrines, 
with the result that the rising genera- 
tion does not sufficiently appreciate 
the relative importance and the real 
value of these forgotten sites. 


Te: marking of historical sites is 


Some History 


Such a site there is at what is com- 
monly known as Greenville, Ohio, 
where on August 3, 1795, the Treaty 
of Greenville was signed by General 
“Mad Anthony’ Wayne representing 
the American Government, and Chief 
Little Turtle, heading the Indian 
tribes, ending the last phases of the 
Revolutionary War. By this treaty the 
Indians ceded to the United States 
what is known as the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, including all land north of the 
Ohio to the Lakes, and east of the 
Mississippi, but it should retain its 
original name—Greene Ville. 

The Treaty of Greeneville not only 
concerns the Northwest Territory, but 
the entire nation. There is not a spot 
in the original Thirteen Colonies, nor 
an episode in the Revolutionary War 
that surpasses in national importance 
GreeneVille and its record. 

Without the Treaty of GreeneVille, 
George Washington’s administration 
would be quite differently appraised 
than it is now and the history of the 
United States would have taken an- 
other course. 

The time has surely come when 
grateful American people, through 
Congress, should distinguish this sacred 
historical spot in a practical manner 
worthy of colonial history, worthy of 
Washington’s genius, worthy’ of 
Wayne’s heroic deed, worthy of the 
treaty with its deep significance for 
the nation and the continent. The 





By HOWARD HOEL 


Chairman of the Executive Board, Greenville 


Treaty of GreeneVille opened the 
flood gates for the onrush of the 
mighty tide of Americans who crossed 
the eastern mountains, subdued the 
endless forests, pushed the frontier to 
the Mississippi, and laid the foundation 


for the United States as a world 
power. 
Sensing the significance of this 


treaty, the Greenville Treaty Memori- 
al Association of Greenville, Ohio, is 
seeking to provide a suitable memorial 
to commemorate the historic Treaty 
of GreeneVille. 

The treaty was the fruit of General 
Anthony Wayne’s victory over the In- 
dians at Fallen Timbers, 1794, where 
more Indians were slain than in any 
other battle between them and the 
Americans. 

In 1783, Benjamin Franklin and 
John Jay obtained the land north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi in a 
cession from the British. 

Congress in 1787 passed an ordinance 
providing for the effective government 
of the Northwest Territory, and Wash- 
ington at once undertook to conquer 
the region completely. Peace was of- 
fered the Western Tribes, but they re- 
mained hostile. Two expeditions were 
sent against the stronghold of the In- 
dians. General Harmar led the first in 
the fall of 1790, and it ended at Fort 
Washington (Cincinnati) with the In- 
dians victorious. General St. Clair at- 
tempted the second, and he was deci- 
sively defeated at what is now known 
as Fort Recovery, Ohio, and was forced 
to retreat to Fort Jefferson. 

The Washington Administration 
drew much public criticism from the 
Harmar and St. Clair defeats, and 
Washington was determined to gain 
a victory. He then placed in command 
General Anthony Wayne, the hero of 
Stony Point, whose successful campaign 
against the Confederated Tribes cul- 
minated in’ the famous Treaty of 
Greene Ville. 

Patriotism cannot be legislated into 
the people. It cannot be created or in- 
filtered by waving the flag. Such crude 
methods may do and have done more 
harm than good—witness communism 
and fascism, together with demagogues 
and profiteers who cover selfish plans 
with flags and sham patriotic protesta- 
tions. 

Patriotism grows within men who 
realize that the soil on which they live 
is the sacred inheritance left by fore- 
fathers who suffered and died for it. 








Memorial Association, Greenville, Ohio 


The Wayne Treaty Memorial will re- 
mind the nation of the heroic past of 
our country, of the stupendous sacri- 
fices brought by the ancestors for the 
benefit of coming generations, The story 
told by such a memorial will cause the 
hearts of old and young to glow with 
patriotic fervor. 

It will commemorate and _ illustrate 
events rivaled in very few places in 
the United States, and in the luster of 
historic and economic importance sur- 
passed by none. 

The suggested memorial will demon- 
strate that nobody, unless he does 
something better and more beneficial 
than the pioneers have done, has a 
right to disturb the public with open 
or secret propaganda. The memorial 
will recall the mighty efforts toward 
building and _ securing the United 
States, therefore will shame elements 
that know but how to criticise and un- 
dermine existing order. 

This memorial will constantly remind 
the people of the Northwest Territory 
of the origin of their states. 

This proposed memoria] will tell all 
Americans that the region of Green- 
ville, Ohio, is preéminently the one 
where our unity and power has been 
dearly bought and nobly started, and 
therefore deserves the recognition and 
devotion of all Americans. It is of na- 
tional importance and will foster pa- 
triotism of the genuine type. 


Bill Introduced 

Sensing the _ significance of _ this 
treaty, Honorable Frank L. Kloeb, Con- 
gressman from the Fourth District of 
Ohio,* introduced a Joint Resolution 
authorizing the construction of a mem- 
orial building at Greenville to commem- 
orate the event which brought into the 
Union the states of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. It is hoped that this resolution 
will bring such formal legislation as 
is needed to accomplish this purpose. 

Greenville is a sacred spot, a spot as 
hallowed as Plymouth Rock or Con- 
cord, and the erection of the proposed 
memorial should be as fitting as it is 
possible for a proud and liberty loving 
people to make it. Today, save for a 
modest tablet, the site of the signing 
of the Treaty of GreeneVille is un- 
marked, 

*Congressman Frank L. Kloeb is a past presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis club of Celina, Ohio. He 
took a leading part in the legislation at the 
last session of Congress which resulted in the 
present neutrality policy of the United States. 
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Children as Ch 


Section 1, The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit 
the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age. 


proposed constitutional amendment 

relative to child labor. Before you 
go on reading this article, go back and 
read this Section 1 again—slowly, let 
it sink in just as it is written. Remem- 
ber that if you vote for this amend- 
ment, you may or may not be voting 
your ideal, but one thing is certain, 
you must vote for it just “as is,” or 
you may vote against it just “as is.” 
In any event, before you vote, be sure 
that you understand the possibilities 
that are conveyed by this article; be 
sure that by your vote you are being 
practical and consistent. 

In Kiwanis, our hearts go out in 
sympathy, reaching out to help the 
under-privileged child. Our soul revolts 
in the picture of an under-nourished 
child bending over a machine in a poor- 
ly lighted, unsanitary building—a child 
that is being punished through no fault 
of its own, in order that some person 
or some corporation may make an extra 
profit from this cheap labor. We shud- 
der at the picture and we say “this 


7 =: foregoing is Section 1 of the 


By GEORGE D. BEARDSLEY 


Lawyer; Past President, Kiwanis Club 
of Kansas City, Missouri 


An article in the January issue 
urged ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment. This article 
raises a question as to the word- 
ing of the amendment and its im- 
plications and urges that every- 
one form his own best judgment 
and know what he is voting for. 


thing must stop.” It should stop. Let 
us hope that we can make it stop, but 
first of all, let us be sure that we know 
just what we are doing and just where 
we are going before we cast our votes 
in a blind frenzy of well meaning sym- 
pathy. 

I was very much interested a short 
time ago in reading an account about 
Mark Twain and his burglar. The bur- 
glar was caught and sent to the peni- 
tentiary. Mark Twain thereupon took 
an interest in the f,.4w and used to 
call on him up at the Sig House,” and 
wrote him many lett’, Just before the 
man’s term expired, “te great humor- 


attels 


ist wrote him a letter in which he said, 
“You are now in the penitentiary and 
if you aren’t careful when you get out, 
you will soon be in Congress.” Now, I 
am not trying to belittle Congress, but 
I want you to just stop and think of 
all the Congressmen you ever knew. 
Are you sure that all Congressmen al- 
ways act solely for a love of justice, 
using their own best judgment, inde- 
pendent of any higher pressure, or do 
they sometimes act in a way that is 
best calculated to get votes? As I said 
before, think over every Congressman 
you ever knew—give them the benefit 
of every doubt, then decide in your own 
mind just how far you are willing to 
let Congress tell you how to raise your 
children. Are you willing to go to jail 
if you let your daughter help mother 
with the meals and the dishes? Are you 
willing to go to jail if you let your son 
plow a row of corn, milk a cow or chop 
some wood? Are you willing to go to 
jail if you ask either one to run an 
errand? 

Now “labor” is “exertion of body or 
mind—a _ task.” “To regulate” is “to 
control by rule; to subject to restric- 
tions.” 

Just study the definitions of these 
two words for a moment, 
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I wish that all of the readers of The 
Kiwanis Magazine had the time to read 
the Congressional Records showing the 
respective amendments suggested to 
this bill and showing the discussion in 
regard to the same. I have before me, 
a bulletin printed by the National Com- 
mittee for Protection of Child, Family, 
School and Church, of 1218 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri, entitled 
“Federal Power over the Home and 
Farm.” In speaking of the authorship 
of this proposed amendment, this cir- 
cular states: 

“It was these women—Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley (Wischnewetsky), Miss 
Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Miss Julia Lathrop and Miss 
Anna Louise Strong (now Mrs. 
Subin, of Moscow, Russia), employed 
in the Children’s Bureau — who 
drafted the amendment in 1923, in 
these words: ‘The Congress shall 
have power to limit, regulate and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age.’” 

When the matter was being discussed 
in Congress, Representative Ramseyer 
of Iowa, on April 26, 1924, stated as 
follows: 

“Mark right here, too, it does not 
say the ‘employment’ of persons un- 
der eighteen years of age, but the 
‘labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age.’...A boy who is sent 
by his father to milk the cows, la- 
bors. Under the proposed amend- 
ment Congress will have power to 
regulate the labor of a boy under the 
direction of his father, as well as the 
employment of the same boy when 
he works for a neighbor or stranger 
. . . Congress will have the power to 
‘limit, regulate and _ prohibit’ the 
labor of girls under eighteen years 
of age in the home and of boys un- 
der eighteen years of age on the 
farms. Gentlemen admit that the ef- 
fect of the proposed amendment is 
just as I stated it.” 

And he also offered an amendment 
to said Section 1, as follows: 

“Section 1. Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit 
labor in mines, quarries, mills, work- 
shops, factories and manufacturing 
establishments of all persons under 
sixteen years of age.” 


Suppositions 


Let us suppose for a moment that 
the proposed amendment as first set 
forth were already passed and that 
Congress, in a misguided endeavor to 
increase employment had passed a law 
providing, “No labor on the farm or in 
the home shal] be performed by any- 
one under eighteen years of age.” It 
could lawfully have done so under the 
amendment as now proposed. 

Let us take a more extreme case. Let 
us suppose that Congress had passed a 
law “that it shall be unlawful for any 
person under eighteen years of age to 
be employed otherwise than in mines, 
quarries, mills, workshops, factories 
and manufacturing’ establishments.” 
This is the very thing we desire to have 





Kiwanian Beardsley writes: “I was 
greatly interested in the article by 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, entitled “Lest We Forget,” in 
the January issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

“While I most heartily agree with 
the general objective sought to be at- 
tained, I submit this article which pre- 
sents what I believe to be a side of this 
proposition not generally known.” 


stopped, yet it is the thing which we 
give Congress power to do under the 
proposed amendment. 

During the discussion of this pro- 
posed amendment when it was a bill in 
Congress, Representative MacLafferty 
of California said: 

“TI, as a man who lives remote from 
the seat of the National Government, 
do not want the American Congress, 
situated in Washington, the capital 
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of the nation, 3,000 miles from my 

home, to have the right to say to a 

big, husky fellow seventeen years old 

in the State of California, ‘You shall 
not work for a living.’” 

It is freely admitted in the discus- 
sions in Congress that this proposed 
amendment would give Congress the 
powers as I have herein stated, that 
Congress would have the power to 
regulate anything that a child might do 
from the moment it is born until it 
becomes eighteen years of age. The 
argument is presented that we must 
give Congress this power over every 
activity of the child for the first eigh- 
teen years of its life or something may 
be omitted by oversight that should 
have been included in the amendment, 
and that we are perfectly safe in doing 
this because we can trust Congress not 
to do anything wrong. Even if we con- 
cede that the present Congress would 
not do anything wrong, we must re- 
member that a constitutional amend- 
ment once passed, is very difficult to 
repeal and there might be some Con- 
gress in the future who might be will- 
ing to do things for political purposes 
that our present Congress might not be 
willing to do. I am heartily in favor 
of any kind of an amendment which 
would be sure to prevent the things 
we wish to prevent. 


A Suggestion 

In other words, if the amendment 
were to read: 

“That no labor in mines, quarries, 
mills, workshops, factories, and manu- 
facturing establishments shall be per- 
formed by any person under eighteen 
years of age (allowing any exceptions 
that might be just) and Congress shall 
have the authority to enact the proper 
legislation to enforce this amendment,” 
I think such a constitutional amend- 
ment could be heartily obtained. 

Were I at some future date, the dic- 
tator of a subservient Congress that 
would yield to my every whim, nothing 
in the world could suit me better than 
to have as a part of our Constitution 
the amendment as it is now being sub- 
mitted to the states of our nation. I 
could limit the employment of all of 
the children in such a way as to train 
their thoughts and their feelings to the 
end that when they reach the age of 
eighteen they would be fully subser- 
vient to a regulated and regimented 
form of government. There is no ques- 
tion but that the proposed amendment 
would then give me that power. 

I am still living in the faith that we 
wish to keep this country a free coun- 
try and that freedom really means 
freedom. I also believe that we should 
be very careful about entrusting pow- 
ers to Congress for times to come. I 
believe that if any powers are en- 
trusted to Congress, that we should 
limit those powers so that we would 
now know what power future bodies 
of Congress would be able to exert. 

I trust that each reader of this ar- 
ticle will think the matter over care- 
fully and form his own best judgment. 
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What Do You Mean Mid- Victorian ? 


No Period of the World's History 
Ever Saw Such an Era as the 
Nineteenth Century. 


GREAT many things are 
damned, casually, 
phrase, ‘Mid-Victorian,” ac- 


with the 
companied by a cynical lift of the eye- 
brows, as though the verdict, once the 


charge is proved, is beyond appeal. 
It won’t do. It’s Mid-Victorian—so 
there! 


The Victorian era was the greatest 
the world has seen, when judged from 
material, economic, business stand- 
ards or from the spiritual, the mental 
or the ethical standard. 

It was during the middle years of 
the Nineteenth Century that railroads 
spanned America, that steam replaced 
sails, that electrical energy was har- 
nessed, that factories attained effi- 
ciency and mankind achieved the ma- 
jor material things of life. Stand- 
ards of living rose. The ready-made 
clothing industry gave everyone an 
opportunity to dress well at moderate 
cost. National advertising was born. 
The advertising agency came into be- 
ing. The telegraph, the telephone and 
the modern printing machines gave 
mankind “today’s news today,” an 
achievement without which our pres- 
ent form of government would today 
be impractical in a country as large 
as Europe and with one hundred and 
twenty million population. 

Photography, photo-engraving, the 
machine loom, farm machinery that 
released men from hand labor, the 
modern packing plant that furnishes 
a nation meats of standard quality, 
refrigeration, artificial ice, steam heat. 
elevators, sky-scrapers, the steam 
shovel—the mere catalog of the me- 
chanical inventions that gave the av- 
erage man a range of material things 
that previously had been out of the 
reach of even the most wealthy, is 
too long to insert here. 

It is a different world, and it was 
the Victorian era that saw the change. 

It is a platitude to say that the 
every-day conveniences of today were 
the expensive luxuries of yesterday. 
Merely to pause and think that the 
magazine you hold in your hand rep- 
resents an outlay for white paper 
that equals the news-stand price is an 
obvious example of how society has 
benefited from mass production, mass 
selling, advertising and merchandising. 


By ROBERT W. JONES 


Professor of Journalism, University of Washington; 
Member, University Kiwanis Club, Seattle 


We think of the Nineteenth Century 
as one of material advance, but it 
was, beyond all else, the humanitarian 
century, the century that saw man- 
kind, after satisfying his demand for 
creature comforts, turn to things 
spiritual, ethical, moral and _ intellec- 
tual. 

America’s greatest contribution to 
the modern world is the public school 
It was a Nineteenth Century innova- 
tion. The war on illiteracy and ig- 
norance began and had gone over the 
top to victory in the Victorian era. 

It was the Victorian era that gave 
the world eleemosynary institutions, 
that passed social and humanitarian 
legislation that recognized the duty 
of society to care for and to develop 
its weaker members. Such a demon- 
stration of altruism and intelligent 
public beneficence is not to be dupli- 
cated elsewhere in history. 

The slaves were freed in the Vic- 
torian era. Today, in almost every 
spot where the sun shines, it is a sun 
of freedom. Slavery is wiped out 
save in some of the remote and sav- 
age sections of the earth. Liberia, 
one of the finest gestures of the mod- 
ern age, was an effort to make men 
free. America freed her slaves. At 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury England freed hers. 

Nineteenth Century Christians un- 


dertook missionary work all over the 
They raised huge sums of 


world. 





money and sent missionaries to preach 
the gospel of Jesus Christ the Re- 
deemer. Such a Mid-Victorian spirit 
is epic with heroic and _= spiritual 
achievement. 

Women were recognized as human 
beings with rights and obligations 
comparable to those of the sterner 
sex. Woman suffrage and property 
rights for women came as the result 
of a drive that got under way in the 
seventies. 

Hospitals and sanitation and gov- 
ernmental inspection of drugs, foods 
and fabrics are part of a manifesta- 
tion of the desire for health and 
cleanliness that also found expression 
in the demand for modern plumbing 
and sanitary equipment. Score an- 
other point for the Mid-Victorians. 

Manhood suffrage and equality be- 
fore the law was another achievement 
of the much-maligned period that be- 
gan in the thirties and ended with the 
first decade of the present century. 

International honesty, the use of 
mediation, an expression of idealism 
unheard of in past ages, was still an- 
other goal that came into view in the 
Victorian era. It is still one of hu- 
manity’s aspirations unfulfilled, but 
the spirit of the Mid-Victorians still 
lives and millions have died for it. 

Temperance, the fight against the 
drink evil and the drug traffic, can 
also be credited to the Nineteenth 
Century. There has never been a 
time when the average public was as 
healthy, as undefiled by liquor and 
drugs, as today. No reasoning indi- 
vidual can doubt that progress owes 
much of its momentum to clearer 
brains and cleaner, healthier, better 
nourished bodies. 

Organized charity and systematic 
gifts for the benefit of society can be 
listed as another idea that gained 
headway during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and is still growing. 

Cruel and inhuman punishments for 
petty offenses have been forgotten in 
the limbo of ancient things, but it 
was the Nineteenth Century that put 
them there. Men are no longer im- 
prisoned for debt, hanged for stealing 
a sheep or given a lifetime behind the 
bars for insignificant crimes. 

Business has achieved a level of 
average honesty unequalled in past 
centuries. The ethics of the horse 
trade, when the buyer had to be on 
his guard at every step, has been suc- 
ceeded by a degree of faith in man- 

(Turn to page 186) 
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My Personal Page 


INSIDE INFORMATION 


By ROE FULKERSON 


American Legion in your home towns. I wonder 

if any of you ever saw a fight to a finish between 
a cucumber and a dish of ice cream. Boy, that’s a battle! 
I have had a ring-side seat for such a fight for the last 
twenty-four hours. 

Remember, the fight was not for a limited number of 
rounds. It was a fight to a finish, for a world’s cham- 
pionship. I don’t know who won it, although I was pres- 
ent for the entire twenty-four hours. I only know that 
between them they almost wrecked the arena. I was 
the arena, having eaten the two of them for dinner. 

For many years I have been laboring under the delu- 
sion that there was a rock crusher located just behind 
my belt buckle. I had some excuse for this, because no 
matter what I ate, it sighed ‘‘Farewell, vain world!” as 
it passed my tonsils, and I never heard of it again. 
Spareribs and sauerkraut out of the refrigerator at two 
a. m., or peach preserves and dill pickles with beer; they 
all looked alike to me. But for the last twenty-four 
hours I have been able to keep nothing on my stomach 
but my hand, and nothing on my mind but thoughts of 
cucumbers and ice cream! 

Between the rounds of this great battle of the ages, I 
recalled what one of the eminent physicians on the North 
American continent once told me (Atlantic City papers 
please copy!). Incidentally, I think all doctors should 
be named Bill. It saves the patients a lot of thinking. 
If, for example, your doctor is named Clarence, you think 
of Clarence and then you immediately think of your 
doctor bill. If all doctors were named Bill, you would 
need only one thought, just Doctor Bill! 

Anyway, what this purveyor of pills told me was this. 
No matter what any doctor tells you, even the speaker, 
if you have lived to be fifty years old and have no or- 
ganic disease, you have proved that your manner of liv- 
ing is the way for you to live. 

You have demonstrated on yourself without resorting 
to guinea pigs, X-rays or diagnosticians, that your way of 
living is the right way. So, if you are fifty, the best thing 
you can do is to go right on living the same way. But 
there is one thing you should remember. When you pass 
forty-five, you begin the down-hill coast toward the wait- 
ing undertaker, so you can throw out the clutch and not 
use any power at all. The excess use of power only hastens 
this down-hill side of the trip. 

If you have been a polar bear cub all your life and 
taken a cold bath every morning, go right ahead cover- 
ing yourself with cold water and goose pimples, but don’t 
have the water quite so cold. 

If you have taken a five-mile walk every day, go right 
ahead and walk, but cut the walk down to four miles, 
and don’t hurry so much. 

If you have been in the habit of playing eighteen holes 
of golf every day, don’t throw away your niblick and 
your country club membership. Just cut down your divot 
digging to nine holes and call it a day. 

If you have been eating three pork chops for dinner 
pretty regularly, don’t join the “plow under the pigs” 
movement, because pork evidently does not injure you. 
Just cut down the number of chops to two, which at the 
present price of pork chops will give your wife a chance 
to save a little out of the market money. 


A LOT of you fellows attend the fights given by the 
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Even if you have been h’isting a couple of highballs 
every night before dinner, don’t climb entirely up on the 
water wagon. Take one highball and call it a job. 

These are enough examples to make you see what he 
meant. I took his advice so to heart that that same night at 
dinner when we had my favorite food, instead of eating 
two legs, one wish bone, one wing, a gizzard and six 
buttermilk biscuits covered with cream gravy, I cut out 
the wing. On a frying chicken there isn’t much meat 
on a wing anyway. 

But, nonsense aside, it’s a mighty good theory. The 
only thing he did not suggest cutting down on was kisses. 
While kisses are the beginning of a lot of trouble, they 
are harmless in themselves. If you have been kissing 
your wife twice every time you leave the house or return 
to it, there is no occasion for your cutting down on the 
number of kisses. I suppose if a fellow had been kissing 
two women every day, it would be wisdom to kiss only one 
after he was fifty, but that subject did not come up. 

I was going over all this argument and indorsing it 
between the rounds of that battle of the century between 
the cucumbers and the ice cream. I made up my mind 
that he was right so far as those two were concerned, 
and in the interest of peace, I would cut one or other 
out of my menu for any one dinner. If they want to 
stage another battle, it’s not going to be in my arena. 

But another thought came to me. If this theory is 
good insofar as a man’s health is concerned, isn’t it good 
philosophy so far as the rest of his life is concerned? 

Up to the time a man is forty-five, he is fighting, grab- 
bing, tearing and hustling to make his place in the world. 
If he is in business, he is expanding, arguing with bank- 
ers, going into huddles with newspapers about advertis- 
ing, trying to carry the whole burden of his business on 
his own shoulders, and getting but little pleasure out of 
life. Isn’t forty-five about the age when he should begin 
to do a little less of each of these things? If a man has 
not so organized his business by the time he is forty-five, 
that he can delegate a lot of the details to his subordi- 
nates, then he has not done justice to himself, his family, 
his business or his subordinates. 

If, by the time he is forty-five, he has not so estab- 
lished himself in his profession that he can delegate a 
lot of his routine to his assistant, then his professional 
career is lacking in two things. He has failed to get the 
leisure his effort has entitled him to, and he is not giving 
that younger man who is working with him a fair chance 
to show his ability. 

A business or profession can easily become a Franken- 
stein. It can be a monster which destroys the man who 
built it. No man has made a success whose business or 
profession owns him. The accumulation of money and 
professional reputation is at best only a means to an 
end, not an end in itself. 

The sunshine of Florida and California beckons in the 
cold winter days. The trout streams of Canada and the 
sandy beaches of New England call in the hot summer 
months. The man who has the money to heed these calls, 
but cannot find the time to go, has shown that his manner 
of living is not the right way for him to live. 

There should be a slowing down not only in health 
habits, but an equal slowing down in wealth habits after 
a man is forty-five. Otherwise he will not have lived. 
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Does Academic Freedom Endanger Democracy? 


claring and insisting upon some- 
thing called “academic freedom” 
we have been hearing and reading all 
sorts of statements, some of which at- 
tack and some of which support the 
teachers’ stand. It is a vital subject. 

As in most arguments, 
there is the usual lack of 
definition of terms in this 
present controversy. 
Among other definitions 
of “academic freedom” 
that we hear is the one of 
the rustic who thought it 
meant: “They’re a-aimin’ 
ta teach jus’ what they 
dang please!” Which of == 
course is not the correct 
idea at all. We hear 
others who think our 
educators want to teach 
communism, and that the way to stop 
them is to compel them to salute the 
flag when it goes by and to swear al- 
legiance to it at certain appointed 
times, which requirements wouldn’t 
stop anybody’s teaching of commu- 
nism if anybody was of the mind to 
teach it. And still others see in the 
teachers’ strenuous efforts to secure a 
guarantee of academic freedom a like- 
lihood that they will become in the 
eyes of politicians and propagandists 
too great a power for shaping opinion 
to go unmolested, and that therefore 
the teachers will become a politically 
or propagandist controlled machine. 
(By way of insertion right here 
that condition could, possibly, arise, 
but we must note that if it did, the 
teachers could not be said to be 
enjoying academic freedom.) 

Let us see what the educators, them- 
selves, are saying about this matter. 
From the National Education Associa- 
tion resolution for 1934: “Teachers 
should be guaranteed their constitu- 
tional rights of freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly, and the right to 
support actively organized movements 
which they consider to be in their own 
and the public interest.” 

That is one of the things the teach- 
ers mean when they speak of academic 
freedom. And who can honestly deny 
them the right of such a plea? What 
kind of people will go into the teaching 
profession if teachers cannot be guar- 
anteed just what is quoted in their 
resolution above. If that status, as 


G ae our educators have been de- 





quoted, obtains, just what harm re- 
sults? If it does not obtain, what harm 
results, and to whom? The teacher?— 
or to the pupil and our democracy? 
Those are questions we should think 






By RUSSEL SQUIRE 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Chillicothe, Ohio 


about frankly and answer clearly. 

There are those who stumble when 
they read: “ ... the right to support 
actively organized movements which 


they consider to be in their own and 
the public interest.”’” Those stumblers 
think of 


political manipulation and 
propagandizing, and even 
go further and talk about 
the teachers demanding 
the right to take up class 
time to “expound” their 
own social, economic, and 
political theories of reor- 
ganization, Let us exam- 
ine that thought of “aca- 
demic freedom” antag- 
onists and note that it is 
not contained in_ the 
N. E. A. resolution. There 
are always some who like 
to misconstrue and who 
like to insert into statements meanings 
that are not in them. What teachers 
would be likely to do any “expounding” 
of their pet social, economic, and politi- 
cal theories in the class room? The mu- 
sic teacher? The mathematics teacher? 
No. Only the teachers of socia] sub- 
jects such as history, civics, political 
science, philosophy, et cetera. And 
what theories would those teachers ex- 
pound? Why, all theories that pertain 
to the subject being taught. No ethical 
teacher could dootherwise. And wouldn’t 
a better word for “expound” be ez- 
plain? No ethical teacher ever tries to 
cram theories down the throats of pu- 
pils, nor to present theories of any sort 
without discussing their merits and 
demerits. Every teacher’s ambition is 
to have pupils that will think for them- 
selves and draw conclusions by their 
own thinking. However 
it cannot be hoped that a 
group of the young gen- 
erations, six to eighteen 
years of age—or twenty- 
one, can solve their social, 





economic, and _ political 
problems by their own 
thinking alone. Man has 


been writing his history 
for six thousand years and 
that history shows no pos- 
sibility for accomplishing 
a successful social organ- 
ization in one generation. 
7 

The author is in charge of instru- 
mental music instruction in the public 
schools of Chillicothe. For several 
years he has been a member of the 
Board of Control of the Ohio Music 
Education Association as district chair- 
man, vice president and treasurer, 
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After all, when a pupil comes forward 
with a solution by his own thinking for 
a social problem, we must remember 
that the problem however present is 
probably not a new one—nor is the 
answer very often a new one. After 
the pupil has made his bold step, the 
teacher and the pupil with the rest of 
the class must weigh the pupil’s solu- 
tion in the light of experience and 
social history to find the solution’s 
value. There can be no hope for the 
life of our democracy if our teachers 
and pupils are denied the right of pro- 
cedure as indicated above. 

Can it be that our old men do not 
want our teachers to teach the truth 
but indoctrination instead? I think not. 
Do our old men want us to teach that 
Washington, and Adams, and Franklin, 
and Jefferson, were staid, innocuous, 
unthinking, with no fire in them? Would 
our old men have us fear that the 
vision of Washington, the analytical 
ability of Adams, the suave persuasive- 
ness of Franklin, and the reckless mod- 
ernity of Jefferson should not be 
taught? I think not. Yet that, in effect, 
is what some of our people are doing 
today. Those men I named were radi- 
cals, thinkers, rash men, if you please, 
who dared and risked everything, who 
didn’t care what the rest of the world 
thought, because they were honest, 
right, self-sacrificing, wise,—they were 
successful, 

Now let us think upon that idea of 
political manipulation. Does it embody 
the inference that because the political- 
ly minded do not like what teachers are 
doing, the teachers should stop? Face- 
tiously, if you please, I should think 
just the opposite: that 
they should go on! Or be- 
cause the tenure of 12,000 
teachers in Louisiana has 
been dependent upon the 
pleasure of the political 
machine, are we to under- 
stand that teachers are to 
desist from demanding 
their right of academic 
freedom, and let the po- 
litical machine go on its 
sweet way? Are we to be- 
lieve that teachers are to 
utter nothing more im- 
portant than a sneeze from their 
mouths? 

There are those whocry, “Run, run!” 
when they hear someone urge that we 
“utilize education in shaping the so- 
ciety of tomorrow.” What in the world 
would we utilize in such a task if we 

(Turn to page 192) 
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By JON EDWARD WARFEL 


Member, University Kiwanis Club, Cleveland, Ohio 


Long hands are no more an indica- 
tion of artistic ability than are long 
feet, 


much quackery connected with it 

as has psychology. The science 
of psychology is a new one, therefore 
a dangerous one. 

Not much is known about true psy- 
chology. Intelligent doctors of psy- 
chology will tell you that there are 
many inherent truths in psychological 
reasoning; that much good can be de- 
rived from a well-supervised study of 
psychology. They will also tell you 
that free-lance belief in everything 
you hear about psychology is hazar- 
dous, frequently disastrous. 

Most states now have rigid laws 
concerning the presentation of psy- 
chology. Here in Ohio this is not 
true. Here—anything goes, and we 
might add, this is true not only of 
psychology. Quack psychologists 
know that Ohio is meat for them. 

Touring through the land are count- 
less pseudo-religious healers who 
claim to be psychologists. 

A surprising number of people har- 
bor mistaken theories and beliefs 
concerning psychology. The other 
day we contacted Dr. F. L. Crawley, 
Professor of Psychology at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland. 

“How,” we asked, “do you deter- 
mine what line of work students 
should follow?” 

“By studying the individual’s char- 
acteristics, by studying his home life, 
background, his family.” 

Dr. Crawley’s experience is a good 
example of the prevailing belief in 
quack psychology. 

Salesmen are taught to size up 
their customers by the shapes of their 
noses. They base their sales talk on 
the assumption that they can tell by 
a man’s coloring, cranial area, height, 
etc., whether he will be tough or easy 
picking. These superstitions can be 
easily exploded with a little reason- 
ing. 

One such belief is that a high fore- 
head denotes intellect. As a matter 
of truth, all an unusually high fore- 
head denotes is that the party with the 
handsome brow has lost some of his 
front hair. High forehead means 
receding hairline. Nothing else. Some 
of our first-water master-minds have 
had ape-like brows. In any insane 
asylum you can find men with spa- 
cious brows. 


Pinch a no other science has as 





Psychological Jargon 


Frequently you hear the remark, 
“That man has determination and is 
a go-getter. Just look at his square 
jaw.” 

The idea that an underslung jaw 
always indicates power and determina- 
tion is just so much hokum. Another 
sap superstition. Where did it origi- 
nate? With animals. Years ago, 
people noticed that bulldogs had pow- 
erful underslung jaws and could grip 
a stick and hold onto it more tena- 
ciously than other dogs. People at 
once applied this theory to the human 
race. Bulldogs—we might add—are 
bow-legged too, but no comparison 
was ever made on, this feature. 

To disprove the jaw-and-strength 
theory, line up one hundred hoboes, 
picked from the country’s highways, 
on one wall. These men represent 
non-sticktuitiveness. They have no 
jobs—no ambitions. They are wan- 
derers. Spineless, easy-going creat- 
ures. Now, on the other wall, line 
up one hundred sharpwitted, shrewd 
business men who have served in their 
respective lines of work many years. 
These men represent determination 
and the ability to stick to whatever 
they start. Compare the jaws of the 
opposing line-ups. You will find just 
as many Andy Gumps in the intellec- 
tual line-up as you will massive un- 
derslung jaws in the hobo line-up. 

Many times you have heard the re- 
mark, “Don’t trust that man. He is 
shifty-eyed!” Eyes are no indication 
of character. In any jail you will 
find hardened criminals and killers 
who can not only look you straight in 
the eye with all the candor in the 
world, but also out-stare you for sev- 
eral hours. Some of the finest mini- 
sters have trouble with their “shifty 
eyes” and could not possibly stare into 
another person’s eyes without glanc- 
ing sidewards or blinking. 

These short-cut attempts to size up 
people, foolish as they seem, are in 
constant use. We know of an insur- 
ance manager who tells his agents to 
sidestep people with round faces. “If 
you go into the office to see the presi- 
dent of the company,” advises this 







“notice whether or not his 


manager, 
face is round. If he has a round 
face, don’t see him. Go, instead, to 
the forty-second or forty-fifth vice- 
president who has a square face de- 
noting determination. Sell him, and 
he in turn will help sell the others.” 
Sounds quaint, but it is true. All 
superstition and prejudice. 

If we are going to accept the fact 
that all men with high foreheads are 
intelligent, and all men with round 
faces non-aggressive, why not carry 
things a step farther? Socrates had 
a nagging wife, therefore all men with 
nagging wives should be splendid 
writers and great thinkers. 

True psychology endeavors to bet- 
ter lives—make them normal. There 
is much need for normality today. 
Instead of concentrating on city 
slums, we might better concentrate on 
intellectual slums. Society, not the 
cradle, is to blame for most of the 
warped _ personalities. Babies are 
usually born with equal mentalities. 
They all react to various stimuli in 
much the same way. But, by the time 
these babies reach college age, society 
has so warped their minds that one 
child has become of criminal ten- 
dency while another has set himself 
in the path to become famous in the 
banking world. 

The “inferiority complex” has per- 
haps the most mistaken definition in 
the minds of most individuals. One 
with an inferiority complex does NOT 
act meek! He does not act bashful, 
shy, repressed, or timid. These are 
not signs of inferiority but of some 
neurotic condition in the individual. 

Here is a true case of inferiority 
complex. Mr. J. works in a large of- 
fice. He is the under-dog. Everyone 
commands him. Mr. J. has built up 
a snarling, fighting front to conceal 
his true chagrin about his position in 
life and the treatment he is given. 
At home he abuses his wife with pro- 
fanity and intolerance. Mr. J. has a 
true inferiority complex. 

Study psychology, it will do you 
good, but study it with intelligent 
guidance and caution. 
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Harrisburg Inter-Club Meeting, June 20 


Enroute to Washington Convention 


This meeting, plus trip to Gettys- 
burg, is being arranged for those 
who attend the Washington, D. C. 
Convention. Another  inter-club 
meeting to take place in Valley 
Forge is scheduled for June 26. 


Pennsylvania, is sponsoring, with 

the codperative leadership of 
Frank E. Finley, Governor of the 
Pennsylvania District, and Lieutenant 
Governor Pau! Keiser of Division VIII, 
a great inter-club meeting scheduled 
for Saturday, June 20, the day before 
the International Convention opens in 
Washington, D. C. 

Another one—the Norristown-Valley 
Forge Meeting—will be held on Friday, 
June 26, the day after the convention 
closes. Details of the plans will be pub- 
lished later. 

This will be one of the great events 
of a wonderful convention, Anyone tak- 
ing this trip from Harrisburg to 
Gettysburg, visiting the latter with ex- 
perienced guides, dinner, dance, floor 
show and other entertainment, could 
not do it for less than from $12.00 to 
$15.00, but the estimated cost will not 
exceed $5.00 or $6.00, and possibly less, 
depending on the response. 

We wish to stress the idea of every- 
one meeting at the Penn-Harris Hotel 
in Harrisburg at 1:00 P. M., eastern 
standard time. Deluxe buses will be 
arranged for the trip to Gettysburg, 
where arrangements have been made 
with the Park Commissioners. Going 
by bus will save the usual $3.00 guide 
fee. 

All these who are planning to go to 
the Washington Convention are urged 
to make this stop at Harrisburg on the 
way and take this trip te Gettysburg. 

Washington, the national capital, lies 
less than 60 miles to the south of 
Gettysburg—the Kiwanian objective 
(scene of the International Conven- 
tion) in June. 

Many points of interest and scores 
of others will attract the Kiwanian visi- 
tors on the day before the opening of 
the International Convention in Wash- 
ington. 

Their visit will, of course, take them 
to the National Cemetery, dedicated on 
November 19, 1868, by President Lin- 


Te Kiwanis Club of Harrisburg, 


By E. T. DeWALD 


General Chairman, Harrisburg-Gettysburg 
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coln, whose Gettysburg address has be- 
come a classic—“Four score and seven 
years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created free and 
equal .. .” 

Since then it has become tradition 
that each President deliver at least one 
Memorial Day address from the his- 
toric rostrum. On Memorial Day, 
Gettysburg becomes the focal point of 
national attention. 

There is so much to see at Gettys- 
burg. Historic spots are marked by the 
handiwork of gifted sculptors, stone 
cutters, workers in bronze and iron 
and artists in varying crafts. The 
markers vary between monuments of 
stone and bronze, costing $250,000 and 
clusters of cannon balls representing 
the expenditure of not more than 
$10.00. 

The battlefield comprises 25 square 
miles (16,000 acres), traversed by 40 
miles of paved roads. The estimated 
value of memorials is $5,000,000, Visit- 


The author writes that he is in- 
debted to the Telegraph Newspapers of 
Harrisburg for the material dealing 
with the Gettysburg battlefield. 


Inter-Club Meeting, June 20 


ing Kiwanians will be especially inter- 
ested in the markers and monuments, 
showing the locations of troops from 
their native states. 

There are so many points of interest 
here that only the briefest mention can 
be made of what visitors will see on 
this trip. 

Near Rock Creek they will see what 
has since come to be known as Bar- 
low’s Knoll, scene of one of the most 
gallant gestures of the battle, one that 
proves that fact is sometimes stranger 
than fiction. 

General John B. Gordon of Georgia 
charged with his men across Rock 
Creek and saw through the smoke of 
battle a wounded Union officer of simi- 
lar rank, General Francis C. Barlow of 
New York. He pulled up his horse, dis- 
mounted and bent over the wounded of- 
ficer. Was there anything he could do? 

“T think they’ve finished me,’ mut- 
tered Barlow, “But I would like to see 
my wife ... she’s a nurse.” 

Gordon promised to do his best, rode 
away into battle. War must go on! 

Gordon didn’t forget his promise. 
That evening when the firing ceased, 
Mrs. Barlow at the headquarters of the 
Eleventh Corps, Union Army, received 
a communication under a flag of truce. 
She passed out of the Union lines and 
into those of the Confederate under the 
same flag to find her husband still alive 
on the field of battle. She had him re- 
moved to a house a short distance away 
and there nursed him back to health. 

General Gordon, who later became 
Governor of Georgia, and General Bar- 
low, who was appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral of New York thought each other 
dead. Theirs was a happy meeting 
twenty years later at a banquet of 
Union and Confederate veterans in 
Washington. 

Kiwanian visitors will see the mark- 
ers of the locations of the various divi- 
sions in the fighting around Seminary 
Ridge, Cemetery Hill, Culp’s Hill. They 
will visit Genera] Meade’s headquar- 
ters. They will also visit those of Gen- 
eral Lee. 

Here then, at this inter-club meeting 
and on the trip to Gettysburg, is there 
the opportunity for Kiwanians and 
their ladies to join in fellowship and 
friendship at one of the great places 
in American history—a meeting which 
will pack much of interest in one day. 
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WASHINGTON--A FAMILY CONVENTION 


HE Twentieth Annual Convention at Washington next 
ice should be peculiarly a “family convention”—not 

only one where an unusual number of wives accompany 
their Kiwanian husbands, but also one at which an excep- 
tional number of children and young people will join with 
father and mother in the trip to the most interesting and 
historic city of Washington. 

Kiwanis conventions have always had in attendance a 
very satisfactory proportion of Kiwanis ladies, but the pro- 
portion of boys and girls of the grade and high schoo] age 
and other young people has been relatively small. 

But this year there are such exceptional opportunities in 
Washington for education and inspiration on the part of 
our sons and daughters that Kiwanians and their wives 
are strongly urged to give consideration to planning for 
the whole family to share in the next International con- 
vention held in the capital of the United States. 

Several phases of our convention plans have been de- 
veloped in a manner to contribute to the realization of a 
“family convention.” The convention dates, June 21-25, 
have been purposely fixed so as to follow the closing of 
most schools and colleges. Thus in the great majority of 
cases young people and children will be free from educa- 
tional obligations at convention time so that they will be 
able to join their mother and father in a family party to 
Washington. 

Special plans are also being made for bringing real edu- 
cational values to the young people during their stay in 
Washington. We are arranging official Kiwanis sightsee- 
ing tours especially for children of the junior and senior 
high school age and others older or younger who will en- 
joy such educational tours. Four or five of such tours will 
be arranged at times when the parents are not free to 
accompany children on any sightseeing trips. 

There will be proper guidance and supervision as well as 
excellent presentation of information about the things seen. 
The arrangements are being planned in a manner which 
will involve only a moderate cost in comparison to the val- 
ues of the tours. In this way the younger members of the 
family will have much more sightseeing opportunities than 
they would if they depended upon the limited time which 
their parents might find available when the convention 
sessions or entertainment features were not being held. 

No tour for the young people will be planned for Tues- 
day afternoon because that will be a “free afternoon” when 
no convention sessions nor conferences will be held. All 
the family will therefore be able to to join in sightseeing 
plans developed for that particular afternoon or to take 
such trips as they may personally prefer. 

The still younger children who would not be interested 
in taking the educational and sightseeing tours will not be 
overlooked. For them a kindergarten playroom will be 
provided under proper supervision. 

Washington certainly brings to all members of the fam- 
ily, young and old, much that is of genuine interest and 
educational value, and the days in Washington should bring 
inspiration to all. The city offers much to the youngsters 
themselves. Here are the places and things about which 
they have heard and studied during their school days. Here 
is the capital of the United States, of special patriotic 
interest to the children of the United States and of educa- 
tional interest to the children of Canada. 


Here are the great government buildings, including the 
Capitol and the White House. The dome of the wonderful 
Capitol building and the Washington Monument, of which 
they all have knowledge, are about the first things that 
they will see, whether they come by train or by motor. 
Lindbergh’s airplane is in the Smithsonian Institute. In the 
Congressional Library are the Declaration of Independence 
and the original Constitution, Many will be interested in a 
visit to the offices of J. Edgar Hoover and his “G” men, 
of whom the youngsters have recently read so much. Here 
are the beautiful parks and the historic Potomac, and also 
the majestic Lincoln Memorial. Longer trips can be taken 
to Mount Vernon and Monticello and other places—some 
where history has been made and others where history is 
still being made. 

Another factor to encourage the bringing of the entire 
family to the convention is that there is no convention 
registration fee for children under eighteen years of age. 
If any children under this age desire to attend some of the 
convention features, such as the Religious Musicale, All 
Kiwanis Night, and the large entertainment feature on 
Wednesday evening, they will be privileged to do so and 
tor this purpose “junior guest badges” will be given their 
parents when they register. 

For the ladies, as always, a wealth of entertainment will 
be provided at Washington, including many features espe- 
cially arranged for them. The wives of Kiwanians who have 
attended our conventions will be the first to assure any 
other lady that she need not fear that she will not enjoy 
herself. The ladies are of course welcome at the business 
sessions of the convention. They will accompany their hus- 
bands to certain features such as the Religious Musicale, 
All Kiwanis Night, the larger entertainment feature, dis- 
trict dinners, etc. But in addition to this there will each 
day be special entertainment features for the ladies to 
afford them opportunities of fellowship and to make their 
trip to Washington most enjoyable. 

There have been many evidences already of an unusually 
vital interest in our Washington Convention. Many have 
already completed plans for attending. Many family parties 
have been already arranged. The outlook is for a much 
larger convention than any other in recent years, For the 
Kiwanians as well as their wives the convention presents 
an exceptional opportunity to participate in Kiwanis edu- 
cation and inspiration and to enlarge their fellowship with 
other Kiwanians and their wives. 

We urge every Kiwanian with a family at once to give 
serious thought to deciding to make the Washington Con- 
vention a “family convention.” It is not a bit too early 
to start making plans for the whole family to make this 
trip. See that the youngsters of reading age further their 
interest and increase the value of their visit to Washington 
by reading the articles on the Washington Convention that 
will appear in The Kiwanis Magazine beginning with the 
February issue. 

Let’s make the Washington Convention truly a “family 
convention!” 











AND NOW COMES WASHINGTON 
ORONTO and Montreal, Seattle = Gerysucr’s 


and Los Angeles, Denver and  ‘orsmt'con 
Memphis, Providence and Atlantic “““% 
City, Cleveland and Detroit, Atlanta T/, 
and Birmingham, Miami and San An- enti 
tonio, Portland and St. Paul, Mil- ‘i 
waukee and now Washington, the 
capital of the United States. 

Certainly there is no city of greater 
interest in every way than the capital of this great nation. 
Splendid public buildings, magnificent parks, broad avenues 
and national monuments greet the eye at every turn. 

Forgetting for the moment the Kiwanis angle, the edu- 
cational value of a trip to Washington is incalculable. 
Hundreds of schools in the east bring their senior classes 
in a body to this wonderful city as a part of their educa- 
tion. No man should fail to bring his children with him 
when he comes to Washington for the convention. For 
their benefit alone, the trip is worth ten times what it 
costs. It is part of a child’s education to know the law- 
making city of his nation, that future studies may live 
in his mind. 

Mount Vernon, the home of Washington; Arlington, the 
home of Robert E. Lee; statues of all the great men of 
our nation; halls where were made the greatest speeches 
in our history; the Capitol building, the Congressional 
Library, the museums, the art galleries and half a hundred 
other attractions hold the interest of every thinking man, 
woman and child far beyond the one or two weeks most 
Kiwanians will give to the trip. 

The Washington club has long sought the convention. 
Now that they have realized their ambition, they promise 
a program of inspiration and information in Kiwanis which 
has been rarely equalled. They have done everything in 
their power to make this a good convention, 

It is not too late to organize On-to-Washington Clubs. 
Both Washington and International want and confidently 
expect this to be the greatest convention in attendance 
and inspiration in the history of our organization. 
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The nicest thing about a soft drink is that no man wants 
to fight you if you refuse to have one with him. 


TAXATION 


EYOND the possibility of debate, 

the burning question of this day 
and time is that of taxation. No gov- 
ernment, city, county, state or na- 
tion, has a single dollar which it does 
not first take away from the people 
of that city, county, state or nation. 
These dollars taken away from the 
citizens by taxation are spent by 
those elected to office by these same citizens. 

The citizens are the stockholders of the company, and 
the officeholders are the ones who are spending the citi- 
zens’ money. Surely the stockholders have every right to 
know what this money is being spent for. 

Fundamentally, the disposition of the tax money tells 
the tale of good or bad government. If it is spent with 
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the same care that the officers of another company would 
spend the money of its stockholders, it is good govern- 
ment. If it is wasted in graft and high salaries, then it 
is bad government. 

Every Kiwanis club should be an open forum before 
which should appear the men who are in charge of spend- 
ing this tax money. It is quite proper for the citizenry 
to ask the tax spender what he is doing with the tax 
money; to demand of him an accounting of his stewardship 
and ask for facts from which the tax payer may properly 
judge whether he is being taxed for the right purposes. 

That city, county, state and nation must have tax money 
to run the business of the people, is obvious, That those 
citizens have a perfect right to full explanation as to 
how this money is being spent, is equally obvious. We 
are all too indifferent to what becomes of our tax money, 
too lethargic over duplication of offices which might well 
be combined, too lazy in our study of the tax gathering and 
tax dispensing. 

There is no better place for officials and would-be officials 
to lay their cards on the table than before a Kiwanis club. 
Let them have the chance to tell what they have done 
with the people’s money. Let their opponents have the 
chance to explain the reforms they propose to institute, 
if elected. 

Every scrap of information obtainable on the subject 
of taxation is important to every citizen. We should give 
every opportunity to those who can teach us more about it. 
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It is not what we earn that makes us happy. 
It is spending a little bit less. 


CHILD RIGHTS 


IWANIS holds that these truths 
are self-evident. Children are 
brought into this world without 
their own wish or consent. The world 
owes them certain fundamental 
things. If every child had those 
fundamentals, we would not need to 
worry about delinquents, criminals 
and cripples in the next generation. 
The New York State Parent-Teachers summed up those 
rights as tersely and as perfectly as possible. 

The right to health. 

The right to a happy home. 

The right to adequate, proper schooling. 

The right to be recognized as the greatest responsibility 
of any community. 

The right to a childhood properly divided among study, 
work and play. 

Certainly no organization could dedicate itself to higher 
ideals than the working out of these problems. Kiwanis 
is doing just that. 

Health clinics of every description are a part of our 
under-privileged child program; adequate educational fa- 
cilities have been a major issue in all Kiwanis work; voca- 
tional guidance and boys’ and girls’ work, with all of its 
ramifications, put Kiwanis to the fore in all work tending 
to make the coming generation healthier, happier and 
more self-reliant, 
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True, enough, this work, like woman’s work, is never 
done, but certainly the work of Kiwanis will be felt in 
the generation to follow. Great revolutions are not ef- 
fected by sudden or sensational changes. It is steady, 
continuous effort which turns the current of civilization. 
Each child whose spine is straightened, each child directed 
in its play, each child directed to a proper vocation and 
each child diverted from an alley gang to a healthy, 
normal recreation, is one more step in the right direction. 

For its child work alone, Kiwanis has earned its place 
in the sun. This one activity is enough to justify all the 


time and money members have put into Kiwanis. 
¢ ¢@ ¢ 


“A sorrow shared is but half a trouble; 
—Old Saying. 


A joy shared is a joy doubled.” 


THE WEAKLY LETTER 


HERE is no better aid to attend- 

ance than the weekly letter of a 
Kiwanis club, unless the letter is 
weakly instead of weekly. The weekly 
notice is an advertisement, but just 
an advertisement must have interest, 
customer appeal and readability, so 
also must the weekly notice sent by a 
club to its members fill the reader 
with a desire to attend the meetings. 

All too often the letter drops into a rut and becomes 
not only mimeographed but stereotyped. There is nothing 
which so devitalizes a weekly notice as to have it come 
week after week in unchanging form, It is like reading 
the same story over and over again. The author of the 
weekly letter should ask himself the question, “Will this 
fill the reader with a desire to attend the meeting?” The 
answer to that question is the answer to the whole problem. 

This is not to be considered a criticism of the usually 
overworked secretary. Nor is the weekly notice of neces- 
sity the work of this same much worked secretary. Or- 
dinarily he is underpaid or not paid at all, and there is 
no reason why some member of the attendance committee 
or some good advertising man or other member with a 
flare for writing should not take over this job. 

Most of the weekly notices sent out by the club secre- 
taries are good notices. Because a man is a good secre- 
tary, however, is no reason to suppose that he is also a 
good advertising man. Some clubs appoint a new editor 
each year, or at least have some one man in the club edit 
and write the weekly notice in codperation with the secre- 
tary, who is, of course, his chief source of news. 

A cheerful, snappy, readable notice, carrying necessary 
information in human interest form, will do much to keep 
up the attendance in any club. This is a problem for the 
club president to decide. That hard worked secretary will 
be glad indeed to have the job taken off his shoulders. 
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The best way in the world to start a fight is to try 
reasoning with somebody who knows he is wrong. 


HERE IS A SPEECH 


NE of these days, at one of these 

luncheons given by one of these 
Kiwanis clubs, some able speaker is 
going to stand before the club three 
children. Each child is going to be 
the child of one of the members, and 
each is going to be a happy-faced 
child such as come of the fine fami- 
lies which make up Kiwanis. 

One will be a freckle-faced boy in shorts and blouse, 
and another a golden-haired little girl. The three sturdy 
little youngsters of five or thereabouts will stand in front 
of the club and smile, 

Then the speaker is going to tell that club that the 
statisticians of automobile accidents have compiled the 
averages and have shown that one of those three children 
is going to be maimed or killed by an automobile before it 
reaches maturity. He is going to give the facts to prove 
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this. He is going to ask that audience which of them 
would like to see the crippled or mangled body of one of 
those children pulled from under his car. He is not going 
to be asked about the agony of that child’s parents; he 
is not going to be told of the pain and horror and suffer- 
ing of the child. He is going to be reminded how he, the 
driver of the car, would feel, knowing that he was re- 
sponsible for mangling the body or snuffing out the life 
of such a child as stands before him. 

There is a speech, gentlemen! There is a talk with 
living pictures. There is an apt illustration which should 
go home to the hearts and minds of the listeners. It 
might ease up just a bit of the pressure on the accelera- 
tor of the motor cars of those listeners. 

What we need in this country is not more speed laws, 
but a greater realization on the part of motorists of their 
personal responsibility for the safety of thousands of little 
children, grown people and tottery old folks that we are 
ruthlessly running down and crippling. 

It is a good speech, my masters, one which should be 
made before every organization everywhere by sOme man 
who is not afraid to tell the truth and illustrate it with 
living models, one of whom will be killed or crippled before 
he reaches maturity. 
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That man is happy who can rejoice as much in 
health as he weeps in sickness. 


THE GANG 


E TOLD the story on himself as 
they drove to an inter-club meet- 
ing. 

“Did you fellows know that I al- 
most resigned from the club eighteen 
months ago? Well, I did. The very 
men in this car and the one follow- 
ing, were the cause of it. I was get- 
ting out on your account. You com- 
posed the gang which was running the club, From my 
seat at the corner table, it looked to me like you were 
dominating the whole business. You were officers or com- 
mittee chairmen or something, and I was just a rank out- 
sider. One or the other of you was always telling the 
club what should be done and who should do it, and I got 
sore as a mashed thumb, 

“But before I got out, I went to Jim (he was president 
then) and told him my grievance. I told him the club 
was under the domination of a gang and that no outsider 
had a look in. He said he thought I was right, and he 
was looking for somebody to help him take the club away 
from that gang. He dared me to help him. Of course 
I had to say I would try. He found out that I was in- 
terested in the lax way in which people exercized their 
right to vote, so he appointed me chairman of a committee 
to see what the club could do to get out the vote. I worked 
myself into a lather about it! 

“IT got a lot of fellows together and found, to my sur- 
prise, that when I wanted something done, I had to get 
one of the members of that gang to do it! They sure 
helped me put it across. You know the success we had. 

“About a year later, one of the members told me he 
was getting out of the club because he wasn’t interested. 
He said it was different with me, that I was a part of the 
gang running the club! By gosh, I suddenly realized he 
was right, and at the same moment [ realized what it took 
to be a member of the gang running a Kiwanis club. It 
means putting your shoulder to the wheel and doing your 
part of the pushing. You birds have worked my tongue 
out, but I have had more fun this last year than I ever 
had in my life! 

“I’m telling the world that it is a lucky thing for Ki- 
wanis that there is a gang running most of the clubs. My 
earnest advice to any disgruntled member is to get into 
that gang! He’ll be surprised how they will welcome him 
and how much fun he will have. Here’s to you, gang! I’m 
proud to be one of you!” 


Here’ another job.You're 
t 








Keep Your Bank Cred 


HE past few years have witnessed 

many changes in banking policies 

and methods, but nowhere is this 
more evident than in the work of the 
credit department where the business 
of lending the bank’s funds is carried 
on. 

In former times, when a bank made 
a loan to one of its customers, the mat- 
ter of repayment to the bank was left 
pretty largely in the hands of the bor- 
rower and just so long as the interest 
was paid periodically as it became due, 
there was no pressure brought to bear 
to bring about the liquidation of the 
loan. Experience, however, has shown 
the fallacy of such a loaning policy 
and there has come a realization of 
the fact that liquidation is a factor of 
great importance in the soundness of 
a bank loan. The chief danger in- 
volved in the practice of permitting 
steady borrowing is that the funds 
from such loans tend to become grad- 
ually invested in fixed capital assets 
of the borrower such as real estate, 
machinery, and the like which are not 
readily convertible into cash and 
therefore come to lack a degree of 
liquidity consistent with safety. 

The significance of many of these 
changes in the loaning practices of 
banks is not fully appreciated by those 
outside financial circles and hence 
some of the apparent reversals of pol- 
icy, together with the necessary con- 
traction of loanable funds during the 
early stages of the depression, have 
left the public at large with the im- 
pression that banks no longer wish to 
lend money. 

In passing judgment on the desira- 
bility of any given application for a 
loan, the criteria are the character, 
the capacity, and the capital of the 
applicant. These qualities are some- 
times referred to as the “three C’s”’ 
of credit principles. 

Character is the first and paramount 
consideration. Taken singly, it out- 
weighs all the others in importance, 
not because a person can obtain bank 
credit on character alone, but because 
without it, he is an undesirable credit 
risk, even though he may possess a 
fairly large amount of the other quali- 
fications. Character refers primarily 


to a person’s determination to dis- 
charge faithfully his obligations. It 
involves a thorough-going considera- 
tion of his record for honest dealing 
both in personal and business affairs. 

Capacity is the measure of a per- 
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son’s ability to carry on his business 
affairs successfully and to liquidate 
his loan when its maturity arrives. It 
is the measure of his earning power, 
the excellence of his business ability 
and management. It is obvious that 
a person can be thoroughly reliable 
and have the best of intentions with 
respect to discharging his debts faith- 
fully, but if he lacks the capacity ne- 
cessary to enable him to earn the 
money for his purpose, he cannot be 
called a good credit risk. 

While the third “C,” capital, is im- 
portant, it is less vitally essential than 
the other considerations, especially in 
the light of recent trends in granting 
bank credit which tend to stress the 
factor of income over capital. It can 
readily be appreciated that a loan to 
an individual possessing a large tract 
of timberland, let us say, might prove 
to be a thoroughly “frozen asset’’ if 
his income were not in proportion to 
his property. There is a considerable 
item in taxes alone on such a property 
and its nature is such that a ready 
market at a fair price is not always 
available. In this situation there may 
be noted a departure from former 
practice on the part of banks inasmuch 
as property ef almost any description, 
particularly real estate, was once con- 
sidered a legitimate basis for a bank 
loan. Because of this fact, many peo- 
ple today cannot understand why 
banks refuse to grant loans with real 
estate as the dominant factor of safety 
as against the factor of income. This 
rule, of course, is not absolute, and 
selected property will always remain 
as a favored security on loans of some 
types and for some types of loaning 
institutions. 

It is the final relation of these vari- 
ous factors which determines the 
worthiness of the applicant’s request. 

The question now arises as to what 
procedure the individual can follow 
to fulfill these criteria which consti- 
tute the yardstick whereby his qualifi- 
cations as a credit risk are measured, 
and thereby to improve his credit 
standing with his bank. 

In the first place, let it be said that 
a reputation for honest dealing, com- 
bined with a capable management of 
his personal and financial affairs will 
carry a person far in the right direc- 
tion. 

The manner in which he handles the 
checking account which he has at the 
bank serves to demonstrate the suc- 


cess with which the individual con- 
ducts his financial affairs. Frequent 
overdrafts with checks returned be- 
cause of insufficient funds tend to in- 
jure his standing with the bank as it 
suggests that he is not jealous of the 
reputation his name bears on business 
paper. It may also mean that he is 
careless in keeping track of his fi- 
nances and that he has a tendency to 
live beyond the means afforded by his 
income, both of which serve to dis- 
qualify him as a first-class credit risk. 

The borrower is also apt to find the 
avenues of bank credit closed to him 
if he persists in allowing debts to ac- 
cumulate on him to an unnecessary ex- 
tent or if his banker is hearing com- 
plaints regarding the degree of 
promptness with which he pays his 
bills. 

In seeking a loan from a bank, the 
individual should attempt as accurate 
an estimate as he can of the amount 
of money he can safely borrow and 
can reasonably expect to repay, and 
he should keep the sum total of his 
borrowings within these limits. He is 
asking for the use of funds belonging, 
not to the bank, but to its depositors, 
and the bank can allow him the use of 
only so large a portion as he can take 
eare of on terms commensurate with 
safety. His insistence on applying for 
a volume of credit beyond his means 
will cause the banker to question the 
good judgment of the applicant and 
to doubt his business ability. 

Promptness in repaying loans _ in- 
creases the confidence the bank has in 
a borrower. Allowing notes to run 
past due has injured the credit stand- 
ing of many otherwise desirable credit 
risks. 

Many of our larger banks have in- 
stituted personal loan departments to 
supplement their regular commercial 
loan departments, thereby making the 
facility of regular bank credit avail- 
able to a greater number of people, 
the volume of whose business does not 
warrant their negotiating loans 
through the usual channels. These 
personal loans are usually made on the 
basis of the same percentage of in- 
terest as are the commercial loans and 
a wider use of this service will accrue 
to the mutual benefit of the banks and 
of the public at large. The success 
of this enterprise depends, as does the 
whole system of commercial loans, up- 
on understanding and coéperation on 
the part of prospective borrowers. 
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Juvenile Delinquency Work Expands to Planned 
Recreation in Hickory, North Carolina 


“Fourteen-year-old boy. Charged with 
larceny and receiving. ... A_ local 
Baptist minister acted as ‘big brother.’ 
On probation for six months. Now has 
job; going fine.” 


misguided youth’s life is epitom- 

ized in this cryptic notation of Case 
No. 6 in the well-thumbed, paper-back 
notebook of Kiwanian J. H. Armbrust, 
pastor of the First Methodist church 
of Hickory, North Carolina. That case 
was only one of the 71 handled during 
the eleven months since Hickory Ki- 
wanians supplied the City Recorder’s 
Court with an officially authorized pro- 
bation officer from within the club’s 
membership. 

It was through a public affairs pro- 
gram put on by two attorneys in the 
club that the idea originated. Tom P. 
Pruitt, past governor of the Carolinas 
District, was in charge that night. He 
and Kiwanian Joseph L. Murphy re- 
vealed a serious situation facing the 
Hickory court authorities. 

With an increasing number of boys 
and girls being arrested for petty of- 
fenses, the attorneys explained in force- 
ful speeches, that an acute juvenile 
delinquency problem had arisen. Hick- 
ory had no probation officer or ade- 
quate juvenile delinquency program 
and crowded state institutions for cor- 
rection refused to make room for any 
but the most serious offenders. 

Bad home environment was primar- 
ily to blame in the cases of most of the 
youngsters, who were almost invariably 
habitual offenders. But Judge Theodore 
F. Cummings of the Recorder’s Court, 
lacking a probation system, could hard- 
ly place young boys and girls in cells 
with hardened, adult criminals. In 
most cases there was no recourse but 
to release them to the same neglect and 
evil surroundings that could only in- 
tensify their criminal tendencies. 

The club was deeply impressed. The 
matter was immediately referred to the 
directors. Soon a plan was evolved and 
presented to the court officials. 

As a result, Kiwanian Armbrust, ad- 
mirably fitted to serve, was appointed 
by the city as probation officer, with 
power to make investigations and 
recommend punishment or rehabilita- 
tion methods. Making the project com- 
munity-wide, other civic leaders and 
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By E. H. SMITH, JR. 


Publicity Chairman, Kiwanis Club of Hickory, North Carolina; 


Kiwanian J. H. Armbrust, who was appointed 
probation officer for the city Recorder’s Court. 


pastors of al] churches in the city were 
asked to serve on an advisory board 
with the Kiwanis Under-Privileged 
Child Committee. 

Hickory people liked the plan. With- 
out delay the board was organized and 
began functioning under the new pro- 
bation officer. 

Only Rev. Armbrust, members of his 
board and welfare officers are allowed 
to attend the private court hearings, 
held before Judge Cummings, for of- 
fenders under 16 years of age. A 
straightforward appeal is made to the 
child as his case is discussed. Mean- 
while, his home conditions have been 
investigated. 

If the delinquent seems willing to 
coéperate, he is placed in the proba- 
tion officer’s custody and one of the 
advisory board is assigned as his “big 
brother.” Similarly, a woman advisor 
becomes “big sister’ in girls’ cases. 

Here is another excerpt from the 
Armbrust notebook: “Case No. 13—An 
illegitimate girl, eight years old. Wan- 
dered streets while mother at work. 
Case investigated. Blood tests made; 
glasses fitted. Mother agreed to sign 
away rights to the child. In a children’s 
home, the child is receiving proper 
rearing.” 

For once in their lives, these children 
can feel that someone important is 
vitally interested in them. If a child 
needs glasses, or if an operation will 
correct a defect, these are provided. 


Managing Editor, Hickory Daily Herald 


The youngster is induced, if possible, 
to go to Sunday school and attend pub- 
lic school regularly. 

As this article is written, a physical- 
ly-handicapped, delinquent boy is in the 
operating room of a Hickory hospital 
having his tonsils and adenoids re- 
moved—something that probably would 
never have been done if Kiwanian Arm- 
brust had not investigated to find out 
some of the reasons why the lad was 
giving the police trouble. 

For several months, the delinquent 
is required to confer with his “big 
brother” regularly once a week. If at 
the end of that time he continues his 
petty law violations, efforts are made 
to place him in a reformatory. In most 
cases, however, this is unnecessary, as 
the results are usually gratifying. 

Some months after the program was 
begun the North Carolina Board of 
Public Welfare heard of it and gave a 
full commission to Kiwanian Arm- 
brust, commending his work. He has 
also been sworn in as a police officer 
by the City of Hickory. 

Codperation between the Kiwanians 
and other local organizations makes the 
work thorough and efficient. The Ki- 
wanians, as sponsors, pay the expense 
of operating the program. The Hick- 
ory Lion’s club supplies the glasses; 
optometrists, doctors and dentists do- 
nate their services. Good used clothing 
for those requiring it is stored in a 
room at the City Hall. Chief of Police 
E. W. Lentz and his force give the 
work their full support. 

Kiwanian A. M. West serves as the 
contacting link between the club and 
the First Methodist Church, which is 
granting its pastor all the time re- 
quired in serving as probation officer. 

Now that the project is wel] estab- 
lished, it is being enlarged to include 
cooperative measures with Hickory in- 
dustria] leaders. One manufacturer, for 
instance, was persuaded that conditions 
in the community about his plants 
could be greatly improved by a recrea- 
tional program for children of em- 
ployes. 

With funds supplied by this manu- 
facturer and other sources, two stu- 
dents from Lenoir Rhyne college in 
Hickory have been given part-time 
work as supervisors of a program of 
games for the children. Kiwanian Arm- 

(Turn to page 188) 


Upper left: Kenmore, at Fredericksburg, which 
nas been restored as a shrine to Betty, sister 
of George Washington. This estate was the 
property of Fielding Lewis, gun maker, who 
married Betty Washington. Left: The St. George 
illiamsburg, one of the more 

Above: Garden at Mont 

pelier, near Orange, home of James and Dolly 
Madison, in the foothills. of the Blue Ridge. 
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Above: Capitol of Virginia in Richmond, de- 
signed by Thomas Jefferson, an inspiration to 
architects and builders. Upper right: West- 
over, 25 miles below Richmond, where William 
Byrd, founder of the city, made his home. This 
home and lovely gardens are visited by thou- 
sands. Right: Stratford on the Potomac, birth- 
place of more than fifty famous members of the 
Lee family, including two signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and Robert E. Lee. 
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Left above: Christ Church in Alexandria where both George 
Washington and Robert E. Lee were vestrymen. Their pews 


remain as they were. Lower left: Here is James Monroe's 
law office in Fredericksburg. Below: Bacon's Castle in Sur- 
rey County where the last of the army which first objected 
to British rule fortified itself but was later captured. Bacon's 
Rebellion antedated the Revolution by 100 years. 





All photos through courtesy of the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. 
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WESTERN CANADA 


HE mid-winter conference and 
leadership training school for club 
officers was held at Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, on January 12 and 13 with Im- 
mediate Past Governor J. J. Smith pre- 
siding. Delegates from 14 out of the 
15 clubs in the district were present. 
Features of the conference on Sunday 
included an interesting and instructive 
talk on the “Lieutenant Governor 
and His Work” by Ewart Macpherson, 
former lieutenant governor, and a dis- 
cussion of “The Problem of Member- 
ship Maintenance” by Past Governor 
David Elton. The luncheon was pre- 
sided over by Past Governor James P. 
Whyte with Secretary Arthur Parker 
of Winnipeg acting as song leader. The 
principal speaker was International 
Trustee F. Trafford Taylor, the official 
representative of Kiwanis Internation- 
al. Following his address the duties of 
the club secretary were discussed by 
Lieutenant Governor William Pickup 
and Past President Frank Markham 
and a group of the Regina members 
gave a very instructive and humorous 
demonstration of the Board of Direc- 
tors in the administration of a club. 
“My Impressions of the Internation- 
al Council at Chicago” by Governor R. 
J. Prittie was the next feature on the 
program. This was followed by a talk 
on “The Challenge of Public Affairs’ 
by Immediate Past Governor Smith. 
George Baldry of St. Boniface, chair- 
man of the District Committee on the 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims, outlined the aims and objeots of 
his committee. Lieutenant Governor 
Walter C. Western gave an inspiration- 
al address on “‘Kiwanis and the Men 
and Women of Tomorrow.” 
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On Sunday evening the delegates to- 
gether with the members of the Re- 
gina club and their wives, attended a 
service at the Knox United Church, 
where Kiwanian John Mutch is pastor. 

Following registration on Monday 
morning the session was called to order 
by President H. F. Thomson of the 
Regina club who also gave the address 
of welcome. After his formal installa- 
tion by International Trustee Taylor, 
Governor Prittie gave a fine address in 
which he offered as a slogan for the 
year, “Just a Little Better.” 

Following various reports and rou- 
tine business, Lieutenant Governor 
Harry Norman Davis gave a talk on 
“The President and His Task.’”? Hugh 
Russell, former lieutenant governor 
and a member of the International 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
Work, gave an interesting talk on the 
work of his committee. 

Mark Whitley, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, was introduced as a visitor to the 
conference. At the luncheon meeting 
on Monday Kiwanian Parker was the 
special speaker and addressed the 
group on “The High Lights in the His- 
tory of the Western Canada District.” 
At the Monday afternoon session the 
dates of the district convention to be 
held in Saskatoon were chosen—Au- 
gust 30 and 31 and September 1. In- 
ternational Trustee Taylor contributed 
again to the conference with a talk on 
“The Heart and Arteries of Kiwanis.” 

As many members of the conference 
as were able stayed to attend the la- 
dies’ night dinner and entertainment 
of the Regina club and everyone left 
with a very warm feeling for the 
friendship and hospitality of the mem- 
bers of the host club. Kiwanis activity 
will increase during the year. 
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~ LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 








ROM the standpoint of interest and 

attendance the mid-winter confer- 
ence held in Jackson, Mississippi, on 
January 7 and 8 and presided over by 
Governor Rupert F. Cisco of Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, was unusually suc- 
cessful. Twenty-three of the 26 clubs 
in the district were represented by 16 
presidents, 15 secretaries and various 
other club officers, including every mem- 
ber of the District Executive Commit- 
tee, making a grand total of 59 Ki- 
wanians in attendance. 

A resumé of the district as to activi- 
ties and finances indicated it to be in 
excellent condition. 

The district again adopted the plan 
of having the fellowship and atten- 
dance cup make the rounds of the dis- 
trict, to be awarded to the club having 
the best attendance at the district con- 
vention which is to be held in Tupelo, 
Mississippi, on September 9, 10 and 11. 

The theme of the conference was 
optimism, every delegate present hav- 
ing had something to say about im- 
proved conditions, why 1935 was one of 
the best years and how 1936 would 
show further improvements all along 
the line. 

International Trustee Faber A. Bol- 
linger of Atlanta, Georgia, official] rep- 
resentative of Kiwanis International, 
gave an address which was an inspira- 
tion to every Kiwanian present. 

The Jackson club was host to the con- 
ference at the luncheon on January 8 
when Governor Cisco gave an address. 
He set forth as the objective of the 
district in 1936: “May we have a truer 
conception of our responsibilities as Ki- 
wanians and may we live and act ac- 
cordingly.” 
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A scene at the divisional meeting of Division IV of the Loui 
from Shreveport, Ruston, Bastrop, West —e. Rayville and Monroe, Louisiana. 
District Governor ae © - Cisco of Lak 
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e Charles, Louisiana, Past Governor F. K 


Mi i District held at Monroe, Louisiana, when there were present representatives 
At the head table (standing ) are, left to right: Jack Hayes and A. L. 
. “Jimmie” Hirsch of Monroe, Lieutenant Governor 
presided as toastmaster, emg mers | Trustee Faber A. Bollinger of Atlanta, Georgia, and President Bernard 


Biedenharn and Secretary Joseph BE. Johnson of the host club. 
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Approximately 100 Kiwanians, repre- 
senting clubs in Shreveport, Ruston, 
Bastrop, West Monroe, Rayville and 
Monroe, Louisiana, met in a meeting 
of Division IV in Monroe. The occa- 
sion was given special importance 
through an officia] visitation by Inter- 
national Trustee Faber A. Bollinger 
of Atlanta, Georgia, Governor Rupert 
F. Cisco of Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
and Lieutenant Governor W. D. Cot- 
ton of Rayville. 

The principal address was given by 
Governor Cisco, who dweit on the pur- 
pose of Kiwanis as an organization 
“for the development of community and 
individual ideals.” 

“Kiwanis serves as an institution to 
promote the highest standards of com- 
munity life,” the speaker _ said, 
“through its program of better busi- 
ness ethics, closer understanding be- 
tween urban and rural people, promo- 
tion of vocational guidance, work on 
behalf of under-privileged children, loy- 
alty to the principles of citizenship and 
the development of spiritual ideals. 

“Kiwanis wins the respect of the 
community,” he went on, “only to the 
extent that its individual members 
pursue the principles that are the 
foundation of the organization.” He 
stressed the spiritual ideals as “the 
most important phase of Kiwanis ac- 
tivities.” 

“Time was,” he said, “when the man 
who went to church and took part in 
religious activities was the object of 
scorn and sneers. Today the man who 
fails to do those things as part of his 
community responsibility is not re- 
garded as a good citizen. Kiwanis en- 
courages and extols that aspect of life 
and living as one of the most essential 
evidences of his worthiness amongst 
his fellows.” 

International Trustee Bollinger 
brought greetings to the meeting from 
Kiwanis International and _ compli- 
mented the club of Division IV for 
their work in furthering projects for 
the betterment of community life. 

Reports were made to the meeting 
by presidents of the six clubs in the 
division, as follows: W. B. Limerick of 
Bastrop, R. O. C. Green of Rayville, 
Ernest Chapman of Shreveport, Larry 
J. Fox of Ruston, George W. Welch of 
West Monroe and Bernard Biedenharn 
of Monroe, 

Past Governor F. K. Hirsch of Mon- 
roe presided at the opening of the 
meeting, introducing Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Cotton, who served as toastmas- 
ter and who presented a rosewood gavel 
to the Ruston club for having the high- 
est record of attendance at the gather- 
ing. The award was made on the basis 
of man-mileage traveled by the dele- 
gates, 








ALABAMA 


OVERNOR Samuel Helburn of 
Montgomery called a meeting of 
the district trustees in Birmingham on 
January 7. International President 
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Photo courtesy of The Birmingham Post. 


The play was from Sam to Sam at the meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Birmingham, Alabama, when 

Immediate Past District Governor Sam F. Clabaugh of Birmingham passed the gavel to his successor, 

District Governor Samuel Helburn. Standing between Governor Helburn, left and Immediate Past 

Governor Clabaugh is International President Harper Gatton of Madisonville, Kentucky. At the 

right is Past International President J. Mercer Barnett of Birmingham. Fifteen clubs in the Alabama 
District sent representatives to the installation meeting. 


Harper Gatton of Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky, as the officia] representative of 
Kiwanis International, contributed 
largely to the success of the conference. 
Immediate Past Governor Sam F. Cla- 
baugh of Birmingham was called upon 
by Governor Helburn for his sugges- 
tions as to important matters to come 
before the meeting. These included the 
adoption of a budget for the district 
for 1936, the ratification of appoint- 
ments made by the governor, the selec- 
tion of the time and place for the 1936 
convention, and the making of such 
other plans for the year as the trustees 
might deem fitting. 

Huntsville was decided upon as the 
district convention city and October 19 
and 20 were selected as the dates. 

Features of the meeting included an 
inspiring address by _ International 
President Gatton and the installation 
of the new district officers. There were 
representatives from 15 clubs besides 
the host club at the luncheon, 
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HE mid-winter conference of the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Dis- 
trict called by Governor Augustus C. 
Hall of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was held 
in Milwaukee on January 6 and 7, 
with trustees’ meetings on January 5, 
6 and 7. In addition to the two past 
International presidents, John Moss of 
Milwaukee and Joshua Johns of Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, International Trus- 
tee Ben Knudson, Albert Lea, Minne- 
sota, official International representa- 
tive, was present and all three Kiwanis 
leaders made real contributions to the 
program. 

Monday morning was spent in reg- 
istration, getting acquainted, and hold- 
ing an “In Memoriam” address. At 
the fellowship luncheon at noon Past 
President Johns made a most interest- 
ing and inspiring talk. Monday after- 
noon was devoted to a series of papers 


and discussions on details of Kiwanis 
development, extension, education and 
entertainment and ended with a divi- 
sion of the delegates into three con- 
ference groups—the club presidents, 
club secretaries and committee chair- 
men. 

The interest of the conference cen- 
tered about the Governor’s banquet 
and the installation of officers on Mon- 
day evening. After the dinner Profes- 
sor Silas Evans of Ripon College gave 
a remarkable address on “‘Constructive 
Building,” following which Past Presi- 
dent Moss installed the new district 
officers. 

On Tuesday morning the papers and 
discussion were about the services of 
Kiwanis, the under-privileged child, vo- 
cational guidance, conservation and re- 
forestation, etcetera, followed by an 
informal fellowship luncheon to close. 

The total registration was 180 be- 
sides 91 ladies, nearly every club being 
represented. 

The 19386 Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District Convention will be held at La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin, on August 9, 10 
and 11. LaCrosse, at the junction of 
LaCrosse and Mississippi Rivers, offers 
unusual scenic attractions and with its 
parks and adequate hotel facilities will 
provide splendid accommodations for 
what promises to be a convention well 
up to the usual standard. District Gov- 
ernor Augustus C. Hall already has the 
program well outlined and partly com- 
pleted. 








_PENNSYLVANIA 


OVERNOR Frank E. Finley of 
Wilkinsburg was a busy man in 
January, circling the district in a 
round of officer-installations in many 
clubs, beside being actively engaged 
in executive projects. In the first half 
of January Governor Finley had in- 
stalled officers for 1936 in Pittsburgh, 
Williamsport, McKeesport, Wilkins- 
burg, Tarentum, Kittanning, Indiana, 
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Chester, Chester Pike, Pottsville and 
Bethlehem. 

Great satisfaction was felt through- 
out the district at the report of In- 
ternational Trustee Charles Donley 
that the lieutenant governors of the 
district were credited with 100 per 
cent visitations in 1935, and a 100 per 
cent submittal of reports. 

The annual meeting of the board of 
trustees was held on January 11 at 
Harrisburg. In addition to routine mat- 
ters, careful planning of 1936 objec- 
tives was laid down. 





MICHIGAN 


ITH more than 200 delegates in 

attendance at the annual mid- 
winter conference in Ann Arbor on 
January 10, the Michigan District got 
off to a good start for 1936 with Gov- 
ernor Vernon E. Chase of Dearborn 
promising his best to maintain the 
splendid record of 1935 made by Im- 
mediate Past Governor Ben Dean of 
Grand Rapids. All of the reports were 
very interesting and indicated that the 
district was in a splendid condition in 
every respect. 

Of the 60 clubs in the district 57 
were represented. All eight of the 1936 
lieutenant governors were on hand for 
the sessions and six of the 1935 lieu- 
tenant governors were present. Nine 
past district governors were also pres- 
ent. 

Following group singing led by Al 
Dunham of Royal Oak, Walter W. 
Springer, president of the Ann Arbor 
club, welcomed the delegates to the 
meeting. Immediate Past Governor 
Dean responded and presented the 
gavel to Governor Chase. 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was the visit to University Hos. 
pital where the recreation work with 
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disabled children was explained to the 
delegates and each had an opportunity 
to see the type of work carried on by 
the Ann Arbor club with the support 
of some of the other clubs in the dis- 
trict. 

Frank E. Ellsworth of Kalamazoo 
gave a very interesting report on con- 
verting a club objective into a club 
achievement wherein he related the ex- 
periences and results of the Pretty 
Lake project in which under-privileged 
children are given a two-weeks outing 
free of charge. 

Stanley Johnston of South Haven, 
1935 chairman of the District Conser- 
vation Committee, reported on the 
progress made by some of the clubs on 
the conservation program. He also 
presented the plaque which will mark 
the location of the major conservation 
project of Kiwanis. 

Walter J. L. Ray, immediate past 
president of Detroit, in a very concise 
manner gave some valuable suggestions 
to the new presidents on how a club 
should be handled both at meetings and 
the general control of the club. 

International Trustee Claude A. 
Dock of Detroit, official International 
representative, explained the function 
and relations of International, district 
and club committees. 

Donald A. Johnston of Detroit, chair- 
man of the Council of Past District 
Governors, assisted by Trustee Dock, 
installed the new officers. 

Leo R. Kallinger of St. Joseph, chair- 
man of the District Committee on 
Classification and Membership, out- 
lined the membership program for 
1936. 

Warren E. Bow, Northwest Detroit, 
chairman of the District Committee on 
Vocational Guidance, in a very fine talk 
outlined the aim of his committee which 
they felt should include guidance to 
young people in all lines instead of 
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limiting guidance to just vocational 
lines. 

George W. Baldwin, Sault Ste. 
Marie, chairman of the Mackinac Is- 
land Convention Committee, outlined 
the many advantages of this site for 
a convention and listed some of the his- 
torical points which everyone should 
visit when attending the convention. 

William S. Dowler of Detroit, chair- 
man of the District Committee on the 
Achievement Contest, explained the 
value of club achievement reports. 

A jury panel discussion conducted by 
Past Governor Arthur E. Pierpont of 
Owosso, assisted by Howard B. Allen 
of Wyandotte, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor Ralph M. 
Hunter of Midland and Lieutenant 
Governor J. V. Dueweke of Detroit, led 
to the conclusion that attendance at a 
Kiwanis meeting was both a privilege 
and a duty. Suggestions on how to 
stimulate attendance were also given. 

At the close of the meeting A. E. 
Butterfield of Mt. Pleasant, lieutenant 
governor in 1935, presented Immediate 
Past Governor Dean with a handsome 
gold watch and a fine traveling bag 
for Mrs. Dean. 

* * a * 

The new Bangor club’s charter night 
meeting on December 18 was attended 
by 165. South Haven, the sponsoring 
club, presented Bangor with a richly 
inlaid gavel and block. Kalamazoo and 
Paw Paw presented the new club with 
a Canadian flag and St. Joseph and 
Benton Harbor presented an American 
flag. Baskets of the famous Bangor 
apples were presented to the visiting 
delegations. A feature of the program 
was the singing of the Bangor High 
Schoe] Girls’ Glee Club. Bangor has 
increased its membership from 31 to 
39 already. It immediately entered on 
a program by providing 78 Christmas 
baskets for needy families. 





At the Presidents’ Council of the New York District, held in Rochester, there were 71 presidents and eight lieutenant governors present. Governor 
Franklin C. Haven of Brooklyn was installed at this meeting by Past Governor William C. Wright of Utica and the principal address was by Interna- 
tional Trustee Charlies S. Donley of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, official representative of Kiwanis International 
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Past presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, California, grouped around a birthday cake 


with 21 candles which was the feature of an impressive Kiwanis anniversary meeting. 
right, Past Presidents Louis M. Earle, Cleveland Kleihauer (member), J. E. 
A. Elliott, Ira L. Thomason, President Rudolph Wiedemann, Jesse Vallow, Fred L. 


Left to 
Richardson, Heenan 
Porter, E. F. 


Richardson and Phillip A. Easley. 








~~ UTAH-IDAHO 


HE two-day mid-winter conference 
called by Governor John Fager- 
stedt for trustees and presidents elect 
and held on December 1 and 2 at Po- 
catello, Idaho, proved to be very sat- 
isfactory. The first day was given over 
to a trustees’ meeting in the afternoon 
and a lieutenant governors’ school in 
the evening; the next was an all-day 
meeting for newly elected presidents 
and secretaries. By spreading the con- 
ference over this period of time a little 
more attention was given over to fel- 
lowship. 

Governor Fagerstedt made a very 
interesting and instructive talk, being 
filled with ideas gathered from the In- 
ternational Council held in Chicago a 
short time previously. Lawrence 
Dierks, manager of the Records De- 
partment at International Headquar- 
ters, acted as consultant during the 
conference. Lorus Manwaring, district 
secretary in 1935, gave some interest- 
ing information regarding the duties 
of secretary and also spoke on boys’ 
and girls’ work. Kiwanian Manwaring 
is chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Boys’ and Girls’ work this 
year. He announced that the commit- 
tee’s slogan this year is, “Open the 
Door of Opportunity to Youth for the 
Year 1936.” Leonard Wood, president 
of the Boise club, gave a brief outline 
of the plan for the district convention 
which is to be held in Boise, August 
23, 24 and 25. Plans are to make this 
an informal convention, the slogan be- 
ing, “A Western Convention for West- 
ern Kiwanians.”’ 














NEW JERSEY 


ITH 60 out of the 64 chartered 
clubs represented, the eighteenth 
annual installation of officers of the 
New Jersey District was held at Tren- 
ton on January 8. The following offi- 
cers were installed: Governor, Fred- 








erick M. Barnes, Jersey City; Immedi- 
ate Past Governor, William O. Ford, 
Irvington; Lieutenant Governors, Lind- 
ley G. Cook, Hackettstown, Division I, 
Henry DeMeester, Paterson, Division 
II; John F. Sherman, Newark, Divi- 
sion III; Edward C. Broege, Belmar, 
Division IV; William H. Bottger, Cam- 
den, Division V; Edward Guion, Pleas- 
antville, Division VI; Secretary, F. 
Emery Stevens, Elizabeth; Treasurer, 
Warren A. Norris, Caldwell, West Es- 
sex, 

The 1936 district convention will be 
held at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, on 
October 8, 9 and 10. Elmer F. Hopper 
of Newark is chairman of the Conven- 
tion Committee already at work. The 
“On-to-Washington” Committee is 
headed by Edward E. Burke of Jer- 
sey City. 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN 








HE officers of the Cripple Creek- 
Victor and Manitou, Colorado, clubs 
were installed at an unique installation 
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ceremony held at Woodland Park on 
the north slope of Pikes Peak, half- 
way between the two towns, on De- 
cember 30. Lieutenant Governor Her- 
bert C. Young of Denver, Colorado, was 
the installing officer. The membership 
of both clubs attended, as well as sev- 
eral members of the Colorado Springs 
and Denver clubs. Also a number of 
visitors from Monument and Palmer 
Lake came as invited guests. 

The following district officers and 
committeemen attended and partici- 
pated in the program: Irl Foard, gov- 
ernor; Floyd Padgett, secretary; Earl 
Morrison, district chairman of the 
On-to-Washington Committee; George 
Turney, district chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Music; and Roy W. Foard, 
district chairman of the Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations. 

It was fitting that the first installa- 
tion of officers of the newly built Crip- 
ple Creek-Victor club, which correctly 
boasts of being the highest club in Ki- 
wanis International (over 10,000 feet 
above sea level) should be held in con- 
junction with the installation of the 
officers of its sponsor club, Manitou 
Springs. 





ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 
IVISION VI of the district met at 
Dubuque, Iowa, with delegations 
from Waukon, Lansing, and Clinton, 
Iowa, Fulton, Illinois, and from other 
nearby towns. Waukon had the largest 
representation. District Governor Ray 
Blunt of Chicago was the principal 
speaker. Other speakers on the pro- 
gram were W. E. Albert and H. W. 
Gaunitz of Lansing J. E. Corwin of 
Fulton and Secretary L. C. Kelly of 
Dubuque. 

Governor Blunt presented Herman 
Haehlen of Waukon, lieutenant gover- 
nor of Division VI in 1935, with the 
button of his office, highly praising his 
work during the past year. Kiwanian 
Heahlen is chairman of the District 
Committee on Boys and Girls Work 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of Newark, New Jersey, in the finale of “Major Blows Amateur 
Hour,” a hilarious skit written by Louis Noll, at the extreme left, who acted the part of ‘Major 


Blows.” 


Other participants in the act were, reading from left to right: William J. Zilka, Ira C. 


Berry, Ferdinand Herpers, Stephen E. Raube, Walter J. Stone, James McKechnie, Harry W. Ange- 


vine, John B. Bishop, Adolf K. Hartdegen, Leslie Fitzsimmons, Oscar H. Merz, Wm. R. Townley 


and A. Stanley Cole, Jr. 
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this year. Lieutenant Governor Samuel 
Garvin of Dubuque was then inducted 
into office. 

Twelve divisional schools of leader- 
ship training were held between Jan- 
uary 7 and 28. Governor Raymond S&S. 
Blunt of the Englewood, Chicago, club 
and District Secretary Charles A. 
Brand of the Lake View, Chicago, club 
traveled nearly 2000 miles to visit all 
12 divisions of the district. They, to- 
gether with the respective lieutenant 
governors and several past district of- 
ficers, composed the teaching staff. 
Every division was visited on schedule 
and the attendance was gratifying and 
representative. 

The program at these various con- 
ferences consisted of a luncheon meet- 
ing at which time Governor Blunt ex- 
plained where the district was going, 
followed by a full afternoon of inten- 
sive instruction and discussion showing 
how to get there and a dinner meeting 
filled with fellowship offering inspira- 
tion to go and do the job. 

Host clubs and meeting dates were 
as follows: Division I, North Shore, 
Chicago, Illinois, January 7; Division 
II, Oak Park, Illinois, January 8; Di- 
vision III, Berwyn, Illinois, January 
9; Division IV, Roseland, Chicago, II- 
linois, January 28; Division V, Mendo- 
ta, Illinois, January 27; Division VI, 
Dubuque, Iowa, January 13; Division 
VII, Moline, Illinois, January 14; Di- 
vision VIII, Peoria, Illinois, January 
15; Division IX, Burlington, Iowa, Jan- 
uary 16; Division X, Champaign, II- 
linois, January 23; Division XI, Spring- 
field, Illinois, January 22; Division 
XII, Harrisburg, Illinois, January 24. 





ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


HEN Old Father Time at mid- 
night on December 31, 1935, 
turned the key on another year of Ki- 
wanis service, a very successful] 12 
months were recorded by Ontario-Que- 
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bec-Maritime. And since nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, the gleam of greater 
achievement already shines along the 
pathway of 1936. In the wake of train- 
ing schools and Christmas activities 
the new executive got thoroughly down 
to business at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, on January 11. How delighted 
Governor Frank P. Dawson was with 
every member of his board present at 
this initial meeting! This splendid 
group of executive co-workers includes 
Immediate Past Governor Fred G. Mc- 
Alister, Lieutenant Governors Harry 
Coll, Otto W. Niemier, Alfred A. Hicks, 
Douglas Bremner and Clifford Lecou- 
teur and Secretary-Treasurer Colin C. 
O’Neil. 

Hearty greetings were extended In- 
ternational Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker, whose fine address at the lunch- 
eon hour was informative and inspir- 
ing. A number of past International 
and district officers were present and 
assisted in the day’s. proceedings. 
Among the many important items of 
importance on the agenda was careful 
and studied attention to the appoint- 
ment of chairmen and members of the 
various district committees. It is very 
generally conceded that this year’s 
board is a capable one and linking their 
efforts with carefully selected district 
committees, augurs well for a great 
year in the district. 


The passing of our beloved Sove- 
reign, King George V, brought deep 
sorrow to all. He was loved and re- 


spected not only throughout the British 
Empire, but in every country of the 
world as a great and good King. As a 
gesture of sincere sympathy, the Tor- 
onto club cancelled the regular club 
gathering of the week, while in most 
centers Kiwanis meetings were memo- 
rial in character. Expressions of sym- 
pathy from Kiwanis International and 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Huntington Park, 

California, made merry on the occasion of a 

ladies’ night, dinner-dance meeting when this 
ograph was taken. 
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elsewhere throughout the United States 
were much appreciated by Canadians. 

To the new ruler, King Edward VIII, 
the same devotion and loyalty prevails 
as was extended to his _ illustrious 
father. The youthful King, who as 
Prince of Wales was an honorary mem- 
ber of Kiwanis, will, we are confident, 
give wise and strong leadership amid 
the present unsettled conditions of Em- 
pire and world affairs and to him all 
Kiwanians join with their fellow Can- 
adians in a united pledge of fealty and 
devotion. During his visits to this con- 
tinent as Prince of Wales, King Ed- 
ward VIII won the love and esteem of 
the people of the United States, and no 
doubt during his reign that bond of 
international good will uniting Empire 
and Republic will grow—a _ fore- 
runner of that wider’ brotherhood 
which the whole world awaits, 





_ SOUTHWEST 





EVERAL members of the Clark- 
dale-Verde District, Arizona, club, 
were present at a meeting of the Pres- 
eott, Arizona, club, when Lieutenant 
Governor Tom Glenn of Douglas, Ariz- 
ona, was the principal speaker. His 
remarks included a review of the six 
standard objects of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and four special objectives for 
1936. During the course of his talk he 
called attention to the district conven- 
tion to be held in Raton, New Mexico, 
next November and urged every Kiwa- 
nian who could possibly attend to do so. 
The entertainment included special 
music by a quartet and accordion solos. 
President Sam Beecroft of the Prescott 
club opened and closed the meeting. 
The visitors included Lou Wombach- 
er, David Hopkins, President W. Frank 
Edens and Ersel Garrison of the Clark- 
dale-Verde District club. Everyone re- 
gretted the absence from the stag party 
of Governor Richard Lamson of the 
host club, who was unable to attend. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


BOUT 80 Kiwanians from Cape 

Cod clubs and other clubs of Divi- 
sion IV attended an inter-club meeting 
at Central Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
on January 14. It was Governor John 
Harbison’s first official visit on Cape 
Cod and he received an enthusiastic 
welcome by the reception committee of 
the host club, which presented him 
with a key to Cape Cod. Governor Har- 
bison delivered the principal address 
of the meeting, speaking on “Kiwanis 
Objectives.’’ He was followed by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Asa L. Pattee of Fal- 
mouth, Massachusetts, who also spoke 
on the subject, “Kiwanis.” President 
H. S. Whitney of the host club pre- 
sided. 

A supper preceded the _ business 
meeting which was followed by fine 
speeches and excellent musical enter- 
tainment furnished by Kiwanian Thom- 
as Nassie and his family, and good 
fellowship was enjoyed by all. 











__PACIFIC-NORTHWEST __ 








RECENT report shows that Lieu- 

tenant Governor Fred E. Schmidt 
of Pendleton, Oregon, is certainly de- 
voted to his job, particularly when it 
comes to visiting clubs in his division. 
In one week in January he visited 
Baker, Ontario, and Burns, Oregon. 
He writes about driving a total distance 
of 540 miles with most of the highways 
good but through a great deal of snow, 
too. There was a stretch of 60 miles 
over a muddy, slushy, unsurfaced road 
through a blinding snow storm which 
took him four and one-half hours. 
About 35 miles from Pendleton on a 
slippery road he ran into a band of 
horses which put his car, considerably 
damaged, in a ditch. Then he had to 
walk six and one-half miles in the 
night to get to a telephone to get a 
tow car to pull him out and tow the 
car into a garage 20 miles away. He 
borrowed a car to drive home the last 
15 miles and went back to get his car 
the next evening. 

Lieutenant Governor Schmidt adds 
that he was almost a nervous wreck 
and that his next trip to that section 
of the country will be in the summer 
time. He also adds that all of the clubs 
visited are starting out with a lot of 
pep and will make a good record. 








MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


OTWITHSTANDING the sub-zero 
temperatures throughout the dis- 

trict, many inter-club activities have 
been going on, among these a division- 
al curling match to be held at Hibbing 
with the Chisholm, Hibbing and Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota, clubs playing Du- 








luth, Minnesota. 

The Kiwanis Club of St. Paul, Minn- 
esota, recently had as its guests of 
honor International Trustee Bennett 











At the Cincinnati, Ohio, club’s anniversary meeting the management of the Hotel Netherland Plaza 
presented the members with a huge birthday cake which was sent to the Kiwanis School-Tuberculosis 


Preventorium, where it was a real treat. 


President G. J. Krumm, Thomas J. West and Herbert C. Murrer, immediate past president. 
row, Secretary Edmund T. Clayton, Francis A. Gressle, Carl F. Saxon and William S. Moffat. 


In the top row, left to right, are: J. B. 


Miller, L. J. Fern, 
Middle 


Lower 


row, Wm. B. Cunningham and E. Wm. Oesper. 


O. Knudson of Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
and International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker of Chicago, Illinois. 

Rochester, Minnesota, is already 
deep in plans for the biggest and best 
district convention ever held. 

Achievement reports are showing a 
tremendous improvement in quantity 
and quality this year and a splendid 
history of Kiwanis activities is being 
gradually and carefully written. Lieu- 
tenant governors are making frequent 
friendly visits to clubs within their 
respective divisions which, in all like- 
lihood, has much to do with the prompt- 
ness with which achievement reports 
are being received and is in some mea- 
sure responsible for activity in inter- 
club meetings. 

Plans are well along for the gather- 
ing of a large delegation from the 
district to the Washington Convention. 
In fact, from the present interest and 
inquiry it looks as though the old days 
of the full special train are coming 
back. 

The Kiwanis Educational Founda- 
tion, a special distriet activity, is re- 
ceiving greater attention, praise and 
support this year than ever before. To 
its credit, already, 19 young people 
handicapped by physical disabilities 
have been made happy, useful, self- 
supporting citizens through the help- 
ful efforts of the Foundation. 








FLORIDA 


HE Board of Trustees meeting held 

in Gainesville on January 12 was 
called to order by Governor James W. 
Norman of Gainesville. Immediate 
Past Governor Edward C. Rice of Bra- 
denton gave an oral report on the ex- 
cellent condition of the district, noting 
the increase in membership of 308 to 
a present total of 2,250. During his 
term of office nine clubs were built 











and seven chartered, all of which are 
in operation, giving a total of 60 active 
clubs. The four lieutenant governors 
who were present gave interesting oral 
reports. Worth Henson of Bradenton, 
secretary-treasurer in 1935, filed a 
written report revealing a very fine 
financial condition in the district. In 
his message to the trustees Governor 
Norman said he would emphasize the 
work of the district committees. 








TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


N DECEMBER 8 the first meet- 
ing of the new board of trustees, 
called by District Governor Milton E. 
Batten of Enid, Oklahoma, was held 
at Dallas, Texas, in connection with 
the mid-winter conference, with 100% 
representation of the district officers. 
The regular business was transacted 
and reports from retiring officers were 
heard which showed the district to be 
in good shape from the standpoint of 
membership, club activities and finance. 
The district convention to be held 
at Muskogee, Oklahoma, was scheduled 
for September 6, 7 and 8. 

The training school for lieutenant 
governors and presidents-elect met on 
December 9 at Dallas. There were 162 
Kiwanians present representing 89 
clubs. International Treasurer H. G. 
Hatfield of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
International representative, gave a 
splendid address and offered timely 
help in various ways. 

The Dallas club was a very gracious 
host and contributed largely to the 
success of the meeting. There were 250 
present at the luncheon at which Im- 
mediate Past Governor Joe O. Naylor 
of San Antonio, Texas, spoke on “Ki- 


wanis—a Challenge.” 
oe * * 








What was designed as an inter-club 
meeting developed into an inter-dis- 
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trict meeting when the Kiwanis Club 
of Texarkana, Texas, was host to Ki- 
wanians from the Hope, Arkansas, 
Marshall, Texas, and Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana, clubs. The occasion was a ladies’ 
night banquet combined with the ob- 
servance of the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of Kiwanis. International Treas- 
urer H. G. Hatfield of Oklahoma City, 
the guest of honor, spoke on opportu- 
nities in Kiwanis. 

Music and fun preceded the more se- 
rious part of the program. Charter 
members and members of the host club 
with high attendance records were in- 
troduced. Service to crippled children, 
orphans and struggling youth were 
pointed out as major objectives of the 
clubs and President Thomas A. Bain 
announced that one of the objectives of 
the Texarkana club for 1936 is safety. 





INDIANA 


HE fifth annual Kiwanis 4-H Lead- 
ership Training Camp will be held 
at the boy scout reservation near In- 
dianapolis, June 1 to 5, inclusive, under 
the supervision of the District Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Plans for the camp 
were completed at a recent meeting of 
the committee with the Indiana 4-H 
Club Department at Purdue Univer- 
sity in Lafayette. The university each 
year coéperates in the project, provid- 
ing instructors and directors. 

The maximum enrollment will be 
800 leaders. An effort will be made to 
have every county in the state repre- 
sented at the camp. Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the state generally defray 
the expenses of leaders. 

During the past four years the lead- 
ership conferences were attended by 

150 boys and girls from 80 different 
counties. These leaders have had in 
the organized clubs at home over 20,- 
000 boys and girls. The camp is one 
of the outstanding objectives of the 
Indiana District each year. 

Selections of leaders are made by 
the Kiwanis clubs in codéperation with 
their school vocational agriculture in- 
structor and the various county agents. 





Counties with only one Kiwanis club 
are allowed four enrollments. Two ad- 
ditional enrollments are permitted for 
each additional Kiwanis club. Two 
leaders are accepted from counties 
without Kiwanis clubs. 

Since the inauguration of the camp 
five years ago, Lynn Thurston of 
Greensburg has served as chairman of 
the Indiana District Committee on 
Agriculture and under his excellent su- 
pervision the project has grown to be 
one of the greatest in Indiana Kiwanis. 





_NEBRASKA-IOWA 


DIVISIONAL training school for 

lieutenant governors was held in 
Omaha, Nebraska, on December 6 with 
the following faculty present: Gover- 
nor John S. Nollen, Past International 
President Raymond Crossman, Henry 
Peterson, past district governor, Les- 
ter D. Ladd, former district secretary- 
treasurer, Hayden Ahmamson, past dis- 
trict governor, Luff Payne, president 
of the Council Bluffs, Iowa, club, Pres- 
ident L. W. Charlesworth of Omaha 
and President William Zimmerman of 
Fremont, Nebraska. 

Each of these fine Kiwanians de- 
livered an inspiring and instructive 
message. There were in all 27 attend- 
ants at this meeting and particularly 
noteworthy was the attendance of 
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The Buddy Boys’ Club which is under the direc- 

tion of the Kiwanis Club of Watertown, New 

York, meets regularly every Friday. The boys 

enjoy the Kiwanis summer camp every year and 

their various physical needs, including clothing 

and dental and medical attention, are cared for 
by their Kiwanian sponsors. 


President B. C. Ricedorff of Chadron, 
Nebraska, who had a round trip mile- 
age of 892 miles and of President Paul 
Sharrar of the Gordon, Nebraska, club, 
who had a round trip mileage of 800 
in order to attend the meeting. Partic- 
ular credit should go to the Chadron 
and Gordon clubs and to these men for 
the splendid spirit shown by their be- 
ing represented at the meeting. Fre- 
mont, Norfolk and Wayne, Nebraska, 
also sent delegations. 

The training school for club officers 
in Division VII was held at Kearney, 
Nebraska. Representatives from North 
Platte, McCook, Grand Island and 
Gothenburg, Nebraska, were present. 





Above: The new Huey P. Long try pee 8 bridge across the Mississippi a mile and a half above New Sihitinks Below, left; Pilot’s eye view of the 





bridge. Below, right: Lake Charles, I a, 


inson, immediate past president, Clyde Phillips and R. 


Kiwanis club delegation at opening of the new bridge; as to right, Governor Rupert F. Cisco, S. B. Rob- 


eyton. 
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Peterborough, Ontario, Works 
on Vocational Survey 


A very efficient and exhaustive work 
is being done by the club’s Committee 
on Vocational Guidance under the 
chairmanship of Fred Johnston. It has 
recently gotten out a 32-page docu- 
ment which carries on the cover page 
the title, ‘‘Vocational Survey of the 
City of Peterborough,” with a large 
copy of the Kiwanis emblem, and at 
the bottom the words, ‘Vocational 
Guidance Committee of the Peter- 
borough Kiwanis Club.” 

The document starts with “Sugges- 
tions for the Preservation of Health,”’ 
covering “Cleanliness and Regularity,” 
“Rest, Work, Exercise and Recreation,”’ 
“Diet and Eating Habits,” “Clothing,” 
“Colds and Infections,” “Industrial 
Diseases,” “‘ Habits,” “‘Care of Organs 
(Eyes and Ears),” and ‘Periodic 
Health Examination.” The next chap- 
ter covers four pages on ‘Safety, or 
Accidents, Their Cause and Preven- 
tion.”” Then begins the report of the 
major survey which was taken last 
year of the great Canadian General 
Electric Plant in Peterborough, cover- 
ing some 34 departments of that plant, 
with the type of work and workers 
called for, and other information. The 
document concludes with a fine two- 
page chapter on “Choosing a Voca- 
tion.’’ 

This survey is only the beginning of 
vocational guidance work in Peter- 
borough, according to Chairman John- 
ston. A survey of plants other than 
the Canadian General Electric will be 
undertaken shortly and a copy of the 
book, when completed, will be sent to 
every public and private school in the 
county, and one to the public library. 
The Vocational Guidance Committee is 
also arranging to sponsor an essay 
contest in a few months in all of the 
schools. Every contestant must select 
the vocation on which he will write his 
essay and read available literature on 
it before submitting the essay. 
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Club Activities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


A Crippled Girl Repays 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania 


Out of the pathos of contacting un- 
der-privileged children comes an inci- 
dent of bravery and gratitude unsur- 
passed in a case reported by the 
Tarentum club. 

A girl whose crippled back was pro- 
nounced hopeless for many years has 
been hospitalized with splendid results 
by the club’s Tiny Tim Committee. Re- 
cently they found her, propped on pil- 
lows, embroidering towel sets. 

“Will you sell these for me? It’s all 
I can do,” she asked. 

They gladly complied and returned 
to her with $25 profit. She reached 
back of her pillow and to the bills she 
added $3.00 in pennies and small coins 
which she had saved. 

“No,” she said, “This is not my 
money. It is yours, Take it and help 
other children. You can give me no 
greater happiness than letting me pay 
you back by helping others.” 


Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
Puts on Sixth Annual Fair 


The Committee on Agriculture com- 
pleted its 1935 season with a very suc- 
cessful fair—the sixth annual Boys’ 
and Girls’ Kiwanis Fair. 

The work of the fair takes in the 
rural schools within a radius of 20 
miles, with special attention given to 
the promotion of two varieties of pota- 
toes, netted gem and Irish cobbler, and 
the raising of barred Plymouth Rock 
poultry. 

As prizes for exhibits at the fair the 


Left, part of the crowd at the sixth annual Boys’ 
and Girls’ Kiwanis Fair, sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. Chief 
of Police Frank Leslie, immediate past president, 
is seen in the background. Center: Boys and 
girls entering one of the two dining halls, which 
were both well filled at lunch time. Right: 
Joseph B. Kernaghan, at left, chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture during the first two 
years that the Fair was held, holding samples of 
the potatoes grown by Kiwanians A. S. Peterson 
and Edward Ridley. At right: Charles Dent, city 
alderman, a staunch supporter of the Commit- 
tee’s activities. 








club gave out the following: 4 pure 
bred Yorkshire sows, 18 grade ewes, 
383 pure bred barred Plymouth Rock 
cockerels, 16 pure bred barred Ply- 
mouth Rock pullets, 550 pounds of lay- 
ing mash supplement, 22 quarts of fish 
oil and 4 handsome silver trophies. 
The program at the fair included the 
registration of exhibits, luncheon at 
the exhibition grounds, a theater party, 
the presentation of prizes and talks by 
the judges on poultry and potatoes. 


Lexington, Kentucky, 
Summarizes Activities 

At the twenty-first Kiwanis anni- 
versary celebration observed by the 
Lexington, Kentucky, club, Dr. Jesse 
Hermann summarized the accomplish- 
ments of that club during the sixteen 
years of its existence. These include a 
student loan fund at the University of 
Kentucky which now amounts to over 
$3,000; the construction of a swimming 
pool at the Fresh Air Camp conducted 
under the leadership of the Public 
Health Center of the city; annual host 
of the veterans of the Blue and the 
Grey; club rooms provided for news- 
boys; service on behalf of hundreds of 
under-privileged mountain-locked chil- 
dren in Eastern Kentucky; entertain- 
ment and Christmas gifts for the 
youngsters at the Julius Marks Sana- 
torium; a full-time teacher for crippled 
children at the Good Samaritan and 
Shrine Hospitals; building of additional] 
rooms at the Florence Crittenden 
Home; thousands of lunches provided 
for children of public schools; codper- 


ation with 4-H clubs in Fayette 
County. 
He stated that “Kiwanis Interna- 


tional belongs to that group of organi- 
zations whose roots strike deep into the 
sub-soil of human needs and human as- 
pirations and it has all the element: 
that make for permanent growth, The 
keystone is the enrichment of the whole 
community. In establishing the neces- 
sary fellowship for the performance of 
a common task, nothing else has ever 
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Georgetown, Delaware, children write and broadcast their own safety play over WDEL. Front row: 
Vivian Hitchens, Marie James, Doris Adams. Back row: Mrs. Elizabeth King, teacher, Junior Revel, 
Preston Conaway, Calvin Adams, Jack Calhoun and Kiwanian Albert Earley, supervisor. 


been able to take the place of the break- 
ing of bread with each other. It is for 
this reason that so much emphasis is 
placed upon the importance of regular 
attendance at the weekly meetings. We 
eat, sing, and play together in order 
that we may more effectively work to- 
gether for the common good. The high 
purpose of Kiwanis International is a 
workable and worked program in near- 
ly two thousand strategic centers on 
the North American Continent.” 


Under-Privileged Child Work 


Stressed at Logansport, Indiana 


A remarkable record of achieve- 
ment comes from the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee of the Logansport 
club, which had an unusually busy and 
fruitful year during 1935, thanks to 
the unstinting coéperation of every 
member of the club. During the year 
there were 13 tonsil and adenoid 
cases which were taken care of and 
there are other cases pending which 
will be taken care of by the club this 
spring. 

Charles Scheffner, who is connected 
with the laundry business, is one of 
the busiest members of the commit- 
tee. He looks after the collection and 
distribution of used clothing for un- 
der-privileged youngsters and their 
parents, gathering up the articles, 
cleaning, patching, laundering and 
pressing every piece and then storing 
them on racks and hangers to be passed 
out to those who are in need. 

An outstanding case in which the 
club was interested was that of a 15 
year old lad whom the club helped 
change from an incipient Bolshevik 
into a good citizen. The club supplied 
him with two complete outfits of cloth- 
ing during the year and because of 
the interest of the members, the boy’s 
attitude was entirely changed. 

The annual Christmas party is al- 
ways a big event in the club. Children 


who attend it are selected by the 
school and civic authorities and they 
are treated to a turkey dinner, a visit 
by Santa Claus, who has gifts of real 
value for each child, and a theater 
party as the guest of Kiwanian William 
T. Studebaker. The supplying of milk 
to school children is also a yearly ac- 
tivity and school authorities report 
that much improvement among under- 
nourished children has been accom- 
plished. 

The committee also follows up all 
cases of under-privileged children who 
have had treatment at the Riley Hos- 
pital. In most of the cases it is ne- 
cessary that the child be returned to 
the hospital for further examination 
and treatment. In five different cases 
during the year the club provided 
transportation for these return trips. 
A wheel chair was also provided for 
one lad with a diseased leg. 

Another interest of the club is their 
work with delinquent children. In 
many cases boys have been provided 
with Kiwanis elder brothers who are 
responsible for the lads in endeavor- 
ing to help them to become good citi- 
zens. 

Still another phase of the under- 
privileged child work which is paying 
big dividends from a health standpoint 
is the establishment at the county 
hospital of a tuberculosis clinic, the 
club taking care of the expenses of 
this activity. During the past year nine 
patients were admitted, checked, 
X-Rayed and taken care of. 

These are just a few of the fine 
projects of the club’s Under-Privileged 
Child Committee, which is enlarging its 
program every year. 


Georgetown, Delaware, Kiwanian Gets 
Children to Write Safety Play 
Kiwanian Albert Earley of the 
Georgetown club realizes that there are 
children who get enough to eat and 
suitable clothes to wear and have ade- 
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quate medical and dental care but who 
are nevertheless under-privileged. Ki- 
wanian Earley is supervisor of rural 
schools and knows that thousands of 
farm children seldom get very far from 
their own community. They often lack 
contacts with the outside world. In this 
respect they are under-privileged. 

Kiwanian Earley also knows that 
rural children will make good if given 
a chance. He, therefore, asked the chil- 
dren of the third and fourth grades of 
a two-teacher country school to write 
an original safety play. They wrote a 
two-act, thirteen-minute play and were 
taken to Wilmington, a distance of 90 
miles, where they broadcast their play 
over station WDEL. The play was writ- 
ten by the children and not by the 
teacher. She was simply the guide. 

Any clubs that are interested can get 
the details by writing to Kiwanian 
Earley at Sussex County Court House, 
Georgetown, Delaware. 


Kiwanis Maternity Clinic 
at Charlotte, North Carolina 

The Kiwanis Maternity Clinic 
started some ten years ago by the 
Charlotte club and today financed 
largely by them boasts a noteworthy 
record for the past year. Dealing in 
statistics, doctors and internes labor- 
ing in the name of the Kiwanis clinic 
ushered 20 per cent of the babies born 
in Mecklenburg County in 1935. The 
clinic placed itself in line for national 
attention by handling 552 cases, among 
the lower classes for the most part, 
with an infant mortality of a fraction 
over three per cent. The fact is re- 
markable in contrast to the infant mor- 
tality rate of the best of society, using 
hospitals and every modern care. Aid- 
ing the clinic, and doing the bulk of 
the work under the supervision of the 
three obstetricians who supervise the 
clinic are senior medical students from 
the Duke University medical school. 
The clinic accepts no patients who 
have funds for paying a doctor and 
none that have anywhere else to turn 
for this aid. Headquarters for the 
clinic are in the city health center 
where the students sleep and are avail- 
able on call at all times. 

Some time ago the City of Charlotte 
took over this clinic, started by the 
Kiwanis club, as a definite department 
of the city Health Department. The 
club was then released from much of 
the heavy outlay and now the funds 
it provides (approximately $300 a 
year) go for such services not provided 
for in the city health department bud- 
get as blood transfusions, X-Rays, 
electrocardiograms, drugs, ambulance, 
surgical supplies, etc. The club also 
makes arrangements for the medical 
work by the Duke University students, 
so that this might almost be regarded 
as an activity in the vocational field. 

In addition to the actual delivery 
service, this charity organization of- 
fers pre-natal care at the clinic and 
follow-up visits. After the mother is 
up, she comes again to the clinic with 
her child for further care. 






































In a recent report to the club one 
of the doctors, W. Z. Bradford, stated 
that six mothers are alive and caring 
for their children as the direct result 
of material supplied by Kiwanis—ma- 
terials which otherwise would not have 
been provided. Sixteen infants are liv- 
ing today as the result of the same 
service. 


DeKalb, Illinois, 
Builds Swimming Pool 

The great objective of the DeKalb 
club in 1935 was a park district and 
swimming pool for the city. The en- 
thusiasm of Immediate Past President 
John A. Spickerman and Past Presi- 
dent Roy K. Dallas spread to the rest 
of the club and January, 1935, found 
all the members working like beavers 
on the project. Through the efforts of 
Kiwanian Edward Raymond, the whole- 
hearted support of the DeKalb Daily 
Chronicle was secured and after a good 
many public meetings and meetings 
with other service clubs, as well as a 
house-to-house canvass of the outlying 
districts of DeKalb, the election in fa- 
vor of the project was won. 

The swimming and wading pools are 
now completed except for the side- 
walks which will be put in this spring. 
The pool is rectangular in shape, 75 
by 187 feet. There will be four diving 
boards and one high dive and the pool 
will accommodate 900 persons at one 
time. The dimensions of the wading 
pool are 22 by 22 feet with a 12 to 
16-inch depth. The bath house, which 
is completed except for plastering and 
plumbing fixtures, is constructed en- 
tirely of old paving brick which was 
donated. The home for the caretaker 
is now under construction and a shel- 
ter house is to be started soon. 


Columbia, Missouri, Interested 
in 4-H Ewe and Lamb Clubs 


The club’s Committee on Agriculture, 
headed by M. F. Miller, assistant dean 
of the College of Agriculture at the 
University of Missouri, interested the 
club in a 4-H Ewe and Lamb Club 
project for Boone County. A number of 
4-H Ewe and Lamb clubs were formed 
throughout the county with a total 
membership of between 80 and 100 boys 





Some of the children who participated in the playground activities that were fostered by the Kiwanis Club of Chilton, Wisconsin, and Kiwanian J. 


Harold Armstrong, the playground director. 


and girls. From this number about 35 
were unable to entirely finance them- 
selves in the purchase of three ewes 
as required, so the Columbia club pur- 
chased 110 ewes at a cost of about 
$962. A note for the two or three sheep 
was received from each boy and girl, 
signed by them and their fathers and 
countersigned by the Committee on 
Agriculture. This arrangement per- 
mits the boys and girls to raise sheep 
from the ewes and to pay off their 
small notes from the sale of wool and 
lambs within the next two years, At 
that time they will have paid off their 
debt and still have their original three 
ewes and some lambs for further breed- 
ing. This project has met with the 
whole-hearted approval of everyone in 
the rural] district. 


Chilton, Wisconsin, 
Sponsors Playground 


Through the efforts of the Chilton 
club supervised playground activities 
were offered to the children of Chilton 
and vicinity for the third successive 
year in 1935. The club has financed the 
project, purchasing equipment and pay- 
ing the director’s salary. The play- 
ground continued in session for nine 
weeks last summer during the months 
of June, July and August under the di- 
rection of Kiwanian J. Harold Arm- 
strong. Many different forms of enter- 
tainment attracted both young and old 
and the attendance averaged around 
100 daily. 

Through the coédperation of the golf 
club and yarious individuals the boys 
and girls were afforded the opportunity 
to play golf and tennis as well as 
horseshoes, kittenball, volleyball, cricket 
and many other playground games. The 
younger members’ were entertained 
chiefly by swings and slides, doll shows, 
sand boxes and group games, Weekly 
treasure hunts and hikes were eagerly 
looked forward to and evening marsh- 
mallow roasts were especially appealing 
to the older members. Much enthusiasm 
was aroused in golf and horse show 
tournaments, inter-city soft ball games 
and many other tournaments and con- 
tests. 

The outstanding feature of the play- 
ground session was the free picnic 





which marked the close of a very suc- 
cessful season, Prizes were donated by 
Chilton merchants and each child was 
given a certain number of tickets, each 
of which entitled him to a five-cent pur- 
chase. The children were divided into 
age groups and many contests were held. 

It is not too early for other clubs to 
be working on similar ideas for the 
coming summer season. 


Chicago, Illinois, 
Has Interesting Meeting 

The Kiwanis Club of Chicago de- 
veloped a very interesting way of ob- 
serving Anniversary Week. There was 
no set talk on Kiwanis education but 
each member was given a copy of the 
pamphlet “Kiwanis in Brief” and urged 
to read the January issue of the Maga- 
zine which was replete with Kiwanis 
education material. 

A talk was given by Lynn Tracy, 
past president and chairman of the Ki- 
wanis Education Committee. It started 
first with a brief reference to the birth- 
day of the organization, then the birth- 
day of the club. The chapter in his 
address included mention of the charter 
members, presidents who had served, 
district and International officers, mem- 
bers who had previously belonged to 
other clubs, new members, and pres- 
ent officers. 

The members of each group were pro- 
vided with different colored paper hats. 
As each group was introduced to the 
club the one member of a group being 
mentioned and asked to say a few 
words, put on his hat, followed by all 
of the members of the group. So the 
whole meeting had a real educational 
value and was presented in an unusual 
and very interesting manner. 


Arkansas City, Kansas, 
Interested in Safety 


The club recently gave over a month 
to safety programs, with much interest 
resulting. Here are some of the items 
which the members are stressing in 
their community, particularly in the 
schools: 

Don’t sit in the back seat of a car 
and detract the attention of the driver; 
this not only is endangering his life 
but also the lives of others. 
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Don’t drive a car if you cannot see 
well. Develop the habit of seeing things 
and thus make travel safe. 

Don’t have your car overcrowded; 
this causes many accidents. 

If you are going to drive a car, drive 
it and don’t pay attention to anything 
else. 


Boys’ Club a Major 


Interest at London, Ontario 


Starting in 1920 with a few boys, 
London has extended and increased the 
scope of its Boys’ Work Committee 
until today it gives moral, mental, vo- 
cational and physical direction to some 
65 lads and raises each year thousands 
of dollars for the purpose. 

With a membership of 140, this club 
places some 35 men on its Boys’ Work 
Committee. This is divided into sub- 
committees, each of which supervises 
some branch of the activity. 

Medical, dental and optical examina- 
tions and attention are given to each 
boy gratis by the physicians and den- 
tists of the club. Hair cuts, shoe re- 
pairs, eyeglasses, milk and other neces- 
sities are provided free where circum- 
stances make it necessary. A_ boys’ 
choir and orchestra are also ably super- 
vised by Kiwanians and many of the 
boys are being given musical training 
at the expense of the club or of indi- 
vidual members. Each boy’s home is 
visited and personal contact is main- 
tained with the parents. Twice a year 
the boys with their Kiwanis “daddies” 
attend a regular church service. They 
are also treated to the annual stage 
show put on by the club, as well as to 
a professional hockey match during the 
season. Prizes are given for attendance 
at their own meetings, for promptness, 
manners, gymnasium prowess and good 
behavior, funds for the purpose being 
donated by the Kiwanis club. 

Regular supper meetings of the boys 
are held Thursday evenings, at which 
they are addressed by Kiwanians and 
others on interesting and instructive 
topics, and games, contests, singing or 





motion pictures are enjoyed, followed 
by a regular gymnasium period. 

A religious service is held at ten 
o’clock each Sunday morning, conducted 
by the boys themselves with several Ki- 
wanis “daddies” in attendance each 
week. At Christmas time a big supper 
and party are provided, at which each 
boy receives a huge parcel of clothing, 
etcetera, according to his needs. 

Each boy is given two weeks at the 
YMCA camp in the summer. All meet- 
ings are held in the “Y” building and 
the club works in closest codperation 
with the secretaries of the YMCA in 
giving the lads swimming, gymnasium 
and other instruction as well as mental 
and moral development. 

When the boys pass the age of 18, 
they are transferred to a group known 
as the Senior Boys, where they con- 
tinue to receive guidance and super- 
vision from interested Kiwanians. 


oi: a, 


The Kiwanis Club of London, On- 
tario, is staging a series of interesting 
meetings this year. Each past president 
takes one meeting a month and he puts 
on a speaker that he had during the 
year he was president. 

Arthur Ford, president of the club in 
1922 and later International trustee, 
was in charge of the first meeting. J. B. 
Hay was recommended again, just as 
he was when he was elected lieutenant 
governor of what is now known as the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District. The 
songs they sang in 1922 with Wilf. 
Hodgins as leader and Harold Skinner 
as pianist, were repeated. The speaker 
was Verne Buchanan of Ingersoll. He 
was one of the speakers in 1922. He 
spoke as though addressing an audience 
of that year. He gave them a warning 
of the financial crisis which they might 
expect in the future up to the year 
1936. “Over-privileged Boys’ was the 
term he applied to the men living be- 
tween 1922 and 1936. 

Earl Fuller, this year’s president of 
the club, and a new member in 1922, 
was “inducted” as he was fourteen 
years ago. 





Members of the Boys’ Club which is directed by the Kiwanis Club of London, Ontario. 
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Fort Benton, Montana, 
Entertains College Students 


One of the most delightful evenings 
spent by the Fort Benton club was the 
evening of December 30 when the club 
was host to the college students home 
for the holidays. Each member invited 
as his guest a returned college student 
and 40 responded to the invitations. 
This is rather a remarkable showing 
when it is considered that Fort Benton 
has a population of only 1110. 

The evening’s program included a 
number of musical selections. Each 
group of students from the various col- 
leges were asked to sing some song or 
perform a_ stunt—and everyone re- 
sponded enthusiastically. Several of the 
students gave short talks on the work 
of their respective college. 

The Fort Benton members feel that 
they have made a contact with these 
students that will be reflected in the 
years to come and practically every 
student expressed himself as being in 
favor of having this become an annual 
affair. 


St. Marys, West Virginia, 
Interested in Football Players 


During the years 1930 to 1934 a 
group of Kiwanians, seven to ten in 
number, formed what was known in 
St. Marys as the High School Athletic 
Commission which gave valuable assis- 
tance to the school] through its handling 
of the financial and business side of 
the football teams. In 1930 the athletic 
field was equipped for the playing of 
night football and 28 lights with a total 
of 42,000 candle power were installed. 
Along with this work seven Kiwanians 
obligated themselves to the payment, 
if necessary, of a note for $500. In 
1935 this project, started in 1930, was 
finally pulled out of the hole and the 
commission was disbanded. The entire 
athletic department is now in the hands 
of the high school faculty but the club 
is continuing an annual custom, that of 
entertaining each year the football 
squad and coaching staff of the high 
school at a special banquet. 


Towson, Maryland, 
Interested in 4-H Clubs 


Four-H Club activities have had the 
unanimous approval of Towson Kiwa- 
nians and have been one of the princi- 
pal features of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee’s program each year. That 
committee, under the leadership of 
Chairman Bruce Campbell, has not 
only continued, but increased its ac- 
tivities in codperation with the agri- 
cultural phases of 4-H Club work 
inaugurated by former Chairman and 
Past President T. Howard Price. 

The project usually selected by 4-H 
Dairy Club members has been the 
raising of pure-bred dairy calves which 
are exhibited at various county and 
state fairs. The members are also 
brought together at leading dairy 
farms in the county and given instruc- 
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tion in the judging of dairy cattle by 
the county agents, extension dairy 
specialists and leading breeders in the 
county. The 1935 dairy cattle judg- 
ing team won first honors in the state 
contest in competition with 16 county 
teams and the Towson Kiwanis club 
gave financial assistance to the county 
boys in sending them to St. Louis last 
fall for the national 4-H club dairy 
cattle judging contest. 

Another lad who reached the top in 
the United States and England in dairy 
cattle judging work is the result of 
coéperation in which the Towson club 
played a large part. 

The Committee on Agriculture has 
also helped to bring club members of 
the various clubs together. For several 
years the club has given three worthy 
4-H members trips to the University 
of Maryland for 4-H club week. A new 
feature was started two years ago that 
was so successful it was continued this 
last year. That was the holding of a 
4-H club picnic on the banks of the 
Chesapeake Bay where all boys who 
are members of 4-H clubs in Baltimore 
County were the guests of the Kiwanis 
club. The entertainment consisted of 
swimming and baseball (with the 4-H 
clubbers nosing out the Kiwanians), 
followed by a seafood dinner, meeting 
and group singing. 


Southwest Los Angeles, 
Stresses Boys’ and Girls’ Work 


Since its inception the Kiwanis Club 
of Southwest Los Angeles, has made 
under-privileged child work its major 
objective. The funds for this work 
were secured through the true spirit of 
giving, when the Western Auto Sup- 
ply Company, through its branch man- 
ager, Kiwanian T. W. Lynch, donated 
to the club tires and tubes for any 
make of car. This generous gift was 
the incentive for carrying on a sale 
under the supervision of Kiwanian 
Lynch which added a goodly sum to the 
under-privileged child fund. 

The boy scout and sea scout troops, 
under the supervision of Kiwanian 
J. V. Trainor and Scoutmaster Arthur 
Kay, come in for their share of atten- 
tion on the part of the club member- 
ship. The scouts, with the backing of 
the club, recently put on a drive for 
old clothes and as a result, 2077 gar- 
ments were turned over to the parent- 
teachers’ association for distribution. 

The club has also been instrumental, 
through its membership, in arranging 
and handling medical operations, fitting 
and supplying glasses and donating 
materials and labor necessary to reno- 
vate homes for the needy. Other activi- 
ties have included the finding of em- 
ployment, the giving of Christmas 
baskets and the sponsoring of an essay 
contest in the high school when medals, 
donated by Past President Joseph 
Parker, were awarded winners for 
papers on “Americanism.” 

As a further interest in boys’ and 
girls’ work the club recently decided to 
make monthly donations to the YMCA, 
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The under-privileged child fund of the Kiwanis Club of Southwest Los Angeles, California, profited 
handsomely from a sale of automobile tires and tubes donated by Kiwanian T. W. Lynch who is 
shown above handing a check to Immediate Past President Edwin P. Clark. 


of which Kiwanian Lorne Bell is secre- 
tary for their work in juvenile prob- 
lem cases. As a result of this work 
which has aided and encouraged youths 
to participate in outdoor sports, there 
has been a substantial decline in the 
number of juvenile cases. 


Training in Safety First and 
First Aid at Salt Lake City, Utah 


As a result of three intensive train- 
ing courses since September in safety 
first and first aid, conducted by the 
club, from which hundreds of boys and 
girls and many adults have been grad- 
uated, a permanent safety first and 
first aid organization has been founded. 
Permanent officers have been elected 
and the members of the group are giv- 
ing demonstrations and helping in this 
movement. 

In observance of the twenty-first 
anniversary of Kiwanis International, 
the Salt Lake club had as its guest 
speaker Past Governor David H. Elton, 
K. C., of Edmonton, Alberta, a for- 
mer member of the Salt Lake City 
club. The meeting was under the di- 
rection of Louis A. Thody, past presi- 
dent and chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Education, and carried out 
an international theme in its program, 
which included Kiwanian Elton’s ad- 
dress on “International Brotherhood” 
and the singing of a song on that sub- 
ject written by him. 


Pine Bluff and Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas—Each year the Kiwanis Club of 
Hot Springs awards a trophy to the 
high school football champions of the 
state. Last year Immediate Past Pres- 
ident Bruce Wallace of Hot Springs 
awarded the trophy to the Pine Bluff 
High School football squad. This was 
done at a dinner with all other civic 
clubs codperating. Immediate Past 
President L. E. Leas of Pine Bluff 
acted as toastmaster and J. J. Harrison 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, made the 
principal address of the evening. Ki- 
wanian Bruce also awarded the Pine 
Bluff Junior High School football team 
a trophy since they, also, were Arkan- 
sas State champions. 


DuBois, Pennsylvania—The Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs is codperating 
with the City Council in an effort to 
purchase the DuBois Airport for the 
city and to procure a large federal 
allotment of funds for improvements, 
including hard-surfaced runways and 
a large hangar. 

During the past year the club’s un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee fur- 
nished 15 pairs of glasses and pro- 
vided several tonsil operations. 


Yarmouth, Nova Scotia—It is inter- 
esting to note that the Yarmouth club, 
which owns its own club house, donates 
its facilities without charge to some 25 
local organizations, social and chari- 
table. 





The above photograph was taken at the anniversary meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake City, 


Utah. 


It shows ten of the thirteen past presidents who are still active members. 


In the back row, 


reading from left to right are: Past presidents John E. Jones, 1928, William A. Carter, 1929, Alex 
E. Eberhardt, 1932, Wm. T. Denn, 1926, Chas. N. Fehr, 1925, and Verner O. Hewlett, 1935. 
In the front row, reading from left to right, are: Past Presidents Herbert Van Dam, Jr., 1919, and 


Clifford Rudine, 1931, President Roy H. Ashworth, Past District Governor David H. Elton, 


K. C., 


of the Western Canada District and guest speaker at the anniversary meeting, and Past President 
Louis A. Thody, 1934. The three past presidents still active members of the club who were not in- 
cluded in the picture are: Dan B. Shields, 1923, Harry Coombs, 1927, David W. Henderson, 1933. 
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South Portland, Maine—aA story ap- 
peared in a morning edition of the 
Portland Press Herald calling for finan- 
cial assistance for hospital and trans- 
portation expense of a mother with 
an infant afflicted with an inverted 
stomach. The Kiwanis Club of South 
Portland started a nucleus of a fund 
before the evening paper came out and 
the story appeared in the evening edi- 
tion telling of the $75 that had been 
raised by the club. Dr. P. E. Truesdale, 
noted Fall River, Massachusetts, “up- 
side down stomach” specialist, agreed 
to do the operating. 

Wellington, Ohio—The junior high 
school students of Wellington recently 
gave an amateur program, the club 
picked out the best acts, and these 
were presented at one of the club’s 
meetings. This activity gave the young 
people a great deal of confidence in 
appearing in public. 

Wichita, Kansas—Each week the 
club has been furnishing transporta- 
tion for the boys from the Wichita 
Children’s Home to the YMCA for 
gymnasium work. It has also been sup- 
plying food, clothing and school sup- 
plies to 65 children in the public 
schools. 

The Tonawandas, New York—The 
club acted as host to 1200 school chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and 
twelve at a show which was put on 
through the codperation of Shea’s Riv- 
iera Theater. Tickets were distributed 
to the public and parochial schools and 
were given to children who do not 
ordinarily get to see a show. 


Punta Gorda, Florida—The club 
during the past year successfully spon- 
sored the obtaining of a soft water 
supply as a Works Progress Adminis- 
tration project. Two members of the 
club were sent to Washington to make 
the necessary negotiations. 
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Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Mem 
with a large luncheon when 113 4-H Club boys, along with a number of county agents and school sponsors were present. 
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A night picture of one of the Kiwanis road signs 

erected by the Kiwanis Club of Elmira, New 

York. The letters on the sign are studded with 

reflector buttons which are visible for a long 
distance. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin—Twenty far- 
mers, officers of rural organizations, 
were guests of the club at the invita- 
tion of the Committee on Agriculture. 
The farmers brought many baskets of 
farm produce which were awarded as 
attendance prizes. 

Three silver trophies were pur- 
chased by the club and awarded to the 
winners in field crops, home economics 
and horticulture at the mid-winter 
county fair. 


Wabash, Indiana—One hundred ba- 
bies were entered in the healthy baby 
contest which was sponsored by the 
club. They stole the show at the ar- 
mory where the contest was put on as 
a feature of the annual Wabash Coun- 
ty Colt Show. There was plenty of 
enjoyment for everybody. 


Steelton, Pennsylvania—The Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs had charge 
of a meeting recently when Major 
Lynn Adams, superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Police, sent two 
fingerprint experts to the meeting. Af- 
ter relating incidents in connection 
with their work they finger-printed each 
of the members at the meeting. 
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Dallas, Texas—The past year was an 
exceptionally successful one in the 
Dallas club, with their particular in- 
terests centered on dental clinic ac- 
tivities and their Newsboys’ Camp. The 
total number of treatments and extrac- 
tions in the clinic and in offices of 
dentists was 4,278. 

The total attendance at the News- 
boys’ Camp during the year was 3,461. 
There were 343 different boys who at- 
tended the camp and 111 Kiwanians 
who made visits during that time. The 
outings for the newsboys are generally 
held at the camp each Friday. There 
was also a big party for the boys at 
Christmas time. 


Lansing, Michigan — The Kiwanis 
Club of Lansing, Michigan, recently 
had Colonel Frank Knox, publisher of 
The Chicago Daily News and consider- 
ed one of the leading candidates for 
the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion, at a recent meeting at which 
about 350 people attended. 

Most readers are familiar with the 
opinions of Colonel Knox. In this ad- 
dress he made vigorous denial of the 
recent claim of Edward A. Filene, Bos- 
ton financier, that “the press of the 
nation is merely the mouthpiece of big 
business.” The article by Mr. Filene 
appeared in the February issue of the 
Magazine. 


Wellesley, Massachusetts—At Christ- 
mas time Kiwanian Adolph Bendslev 
donated his theater for a matinee 
which was attended by children from 
the fifth and sixth grades of all schools 
in the city. They brought cans of food 
stuffs—some 500 tins—which were 
turned over to The Friendly Aid char- 
ity for distribution among needy fam- 
ilies. This is an annual affair and does 
a great deal in putting Kiwanis on the 
map in Wellesley. 


i 
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Tennessee, under the chairmanship of J. Talmadge Orr, wound up its activities last year 


The boys presented a corn 


and cotton show, made speeches and carried off 30 prizes. 
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At the recent installation meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Elk City, Oklahoma, there were present all 


of the past presidents of the club, as well as 


the 1936 president. Here they are: top row, John 


Tomlinson, 1931, Arthur Hall, 1930, E. C. Webb, 1927, J. H. Childress, 1928, W. W. Killough, 
1929, W. P. Dickson, 1935, Bruce Storms, 1932, George Peeler, 1936, Asa Keeth, 1934 and 
John Biggans, 1933. 


Rehoboth Beach, Delaware—One of 
the club’s major interests is partici- 
pation in the safety campaign which 
is being sponsored by the News Jour- 
nal. Company. Pledge cards are being 
sent out which are to be signed and 
returned, and stickers for display in 
the signers’ cars are also provided. 
Kiwanian Joseph McSweeney, former 
lieutenant governor, is in charge of 
this project. 


Schenectady, New York — The 
Christmas Relief Committee headed by 
Joseph Connelly did an unusual job 
this past year. They provided Christ- 
mas dinners for 80 families, with toys 
for all the children in those families. 
Mittens and socks were given to 100 
men in the City Mission and under- 
clothing to the children in the day 
nursery. The men in the county home 
received pipes. Kiwanians Sam Schein- 
zeit, Frank Freihofer, George Frey, S. 
T. McGeever and Chairman Connelly 
donated most of the gifts. 


Truro, Nova Scotia—The club has 
a variety of activities—helping the as- 
sociated charities and the Children’s 
Aid Society and supplying boots, shoes 
and glasses to needy children. For 
the last several years the members 
have gathered enough cigarette cou- 
pons to enable them to distribute hun- 
dreds of toys to poor children. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma—A News 
Boys’ Club is being directed by the 
club with the codperation of the 
Y. M. C. A. The 84 members have a 
full program of activities to which the 
Kiwanians devote a great deal of time 
and attention. The Kiwanis members 
have a special fund which keeps these 
boys in shoes. 

The club reports a profit of nearly 
$1000 from the Milk Fund show which 
is an annual event. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey—An in- 
teresting experiment was the arranging 
of a direct line from the meeting place 
to the hospital room of Past President 
Wm. Burton Salisbury, who was con- 
valescing from an operation, on the 
occasion of the ladies’ night and in- 
stallation of officers meeting. 


Springfield, Massachusetts — When 
the club’s production of the colorful 
operetta, ‘“‘“My Maryland” opens on 
April 13, it will mark the sixteenth 
anniversary of the club’s first public 
stage presentation in the interest of 
under-privileged children. In view of 
the fact that this year marks the three 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Springfield, a committee headed by 
Kiwanian J. Frank Trucker is plan- 
ning an historic souvenir program that 
will feature Springfield’s 300 years of 
progress. 


Decatur, Illinois—One hundred fifty 
new boy scouts were added to the local 
troops in 1935 as a result of efforts 
put forth by the club. Throughout the 
year each school boy received a letter 
on Kiwanis stationery when he reached 
his twelfth birthday. Boy scouts in his 
community were recommended to him 
as well as the location of the nearest 
troop and the name of the scoutmaster 
in charge. These letters were followed 
up by the scout executives. 

An activity of the clubs’ Under- 
privileged Child Committee is the boys’ 
club at the Malleable Iron Works. 


Pittston, Pennsylvania—lIn the sixth 
annual drive of the Pittston commu- 
nity chest, which the Pittston club in- 
augurated, Kiwanian William H. Gil- 
lespie, past president, was general 
chairman and the majority of the 
Pittston Kiwanis club were actively 
engaged in it. The drive went “over 
the top” with a margin of almost $2000. 
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Ashland, Kentucky — The Under- 
Privileged Child Committee sponsored 
a show by Unit No. 9 of Major Bowes 
Amateurs and cleared almost $200 
which is being used to feed the chil- 
dren in Ashland schools this winter. 
Other activities of the club include the 
furnishing of milk to tubercular babies, 
the provision of tonsil and adenoid 
operations, the distribution of maga- 
zines (to the number of about 3000 
copies during 1935) to settlement 
schools, and a continuing work with 
the scout troop which was organized 
to help prevent juvenile delinquency 
in Ashland. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin—A life wavered 
in the balance—and the Viroqua club 
gave that little impetus which steered 
it into the right path. It happened when 
the club saved a Viroqua lad from the 
LaCrosse police when they pinned a 
false charge of petty larceny on him. 
The Kiwanians furnished the boy with 
$30 for bus fare to go to the coast 
to meet relatives. There he has rehab- 
ilitated himself and has been attending 
Washington University and working 
in Alaska during vacations. A recent 
letter to the club expressed his grati- 
tude for their assistance. No wonder 
that the club considers this one of the 
finest pieces of under-privileged child 
work that it has ever accomplished. 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida—The Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs presented a 
silver loving cup to the most distin- 
guished citizens of Fort Lauderdale in 
1935, the award going to Miss Kather- 
ine Rawls, Olympic and national cham- 
pion swimmer. She with the others 
nominated for this distinction were en- 
tertained by the club recently. The 
committee hopes to make the presen- 
tation of the cup a yearly event. 


Columbus, Indiana—Members of the 
farm bureau were guests of the club 
recently, but on this occasion the tables 
were turned because the farmers paid 
for the Kiwanians’ dinners in appre- 
ciation of all the times they had been 
entertained. 


Fayetteville, North Carolina — An 
orthopedic clinic for the under-privil- 
eged and a baby health center contin- 
ue to operate with splendid results. 









* md Pe 
One of the posters displayed by the Kiwanis Club of Paterson, New Jersey. Michael Holmes, 





chairman of the Good Will Committee, originated the idea and did the work for the club. 
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Montreal, Quebec—In a recent re- 
port from Montreal a long list of do- 
nations appeared, including skates giv- 
en to the Griffintown Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club, 150 pairs of skis to the Boys’ 
Farm and Training School at Shaw- 
bridge, Ontario, three heaters for the 
bus which transports children to the 
school for cripples, 25 pairs of shoes 
furnished youngsters in the Italian Or- 
phanage and a total of 1572 books giv- 
en to hospitals and reading rooms in 
the city. At Christmas time the club 
helped raise funds for 936 hampers of 
food, etc., which were furnished to 
needy families. The buying of the 
supplies, packing and delivering was 
all done by the Kiwanians. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia—Under-privil- 
eged child work has always been the 
chief interest of the Halifax club. Last 
year it sponsored a cooking school for 
young girls of 17 and 18 coming from 
poor homes, under the directorship of 
a dietician. At the close of the term 
the girls were presented with diplomas 
and the majority of them are at work 
in private homes because of their fine 
training at the school. 

Northeast Detroit, Michigan—Some 
of the recent activities of the club have 
been the purchase of 50 pairs of shoes 
for needy children, aid to the family of 
a former member of the club and the 
equipping of a hospital room in the 
new building at the Lutheran Deaf 
Mute Institute. 


St. John, New Brunswick—The ma- 
jor activity of this club has been for 
a good many years the maintenance 
of a day nursery where mothers who 
find it necessary to go out to work by 
the day may leave their children. A 
competent nurse is in charge and the 
average number of children taken care 
of each day is 30 or 35. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania—Three or 
four toys and books were given to each 
of over 3000 poor children most of 
whom were in hospitals, homes and 
nurseries at Christmas time. Many of 
the toys were old ones which had been 
collected, repaired and painted by the 
club. Fourteen trucks and cars, fur- 
nished by Kiwanians, were required to 
deliver these toys and 240 pounds of 
paper were used to wrap them. 


Thomasville, Georgia—The club re- 
cently entertained the three boys from 
the Thomasville schools who had col- 
lected the greatest number of cancelled 
stamps during the month, 


Eustis, Florida—The club is proud 
to announce that it completed the year 
1935 with an attendance record of 100 
per cent. Up to January 1, 1936, it 
had 18 consecutive months with 100 
per cent attendance. 


Spokane, Washington—The club has 
just undertaken the purchase of house 
number 26 in continuation of its plan 


to purchase houses for widowed moth- 
ers. This house will be occupied by 
four children, all under ten years of 
age, and their mother. 


Lake View, Chicago, Illinois—The 
Committee on Business Standards took 
charge of a “trade day’’ meeting re- 
cently when all members were urged 
to bring any advertising novelties that 
they cared to distribute to the mem- 
bers. These items were placed in shop- 
ping bags and when all had been re- 
ceived the bags were passed out, one 
to each member. There were about 40 
different pieces in each bag. The mem- 
bers have taken up this idea with great 
enthusiasm and it bids fair to become 
an annual feature of the club. 


Sharon, Pennsylvania—A long rec- 
ord of service and inspiration to the 
youth of the Sharon community was 
rewarded in a glowing tribute paid to 
W. Bay Irvine, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Sharon club, at a dinner 
which 200 Kiwanians and guests at- 
tended recently. As assistant principal 
of Sharon High School and a leader 
of the boy scout movement there, Pro- 
fessor Irvine was pronounced “the 
outstanding Sharon citizen in the work 
to influence clean living and promising 
futures for the youth of the commu- 
nity.” 


Barrie, Ontario—Several years ago 
the club’s Committee on Vocational 
Guidance, under the chairmanship of 
W. A. Lewis, past governor, arranged 
for a series of addresses on vocational 
guidance to be given before 600 stu- 
dents of Barrie. Out of this, with the 
concurrence of the Collegiate Insti- 
tute Principal, grew a “questionnaire,” 
follow-up procedure and the assign- 
ment of individual students to Kiwan- 
ians or other citizens of Barrie, this 
last resulting in individual contact and 
counsel. The club reports that 50 per 
cent of the response showed “very se- 
rious consideration.’’ Who can estimate 
what this will mean in real value for 
the future? 


Galveston, Texas—The club was ac- 
tive in the oleander planting program 
in which the entire city, known as the 
“oleander city” took part. Over 10,- 
000 oleander plants were set out be- 
fore January 1. 

Much favorable publicity has been 
received by the club as a result of the 
safety campaign which it recently con- 
ducted. A safety parade was held and 
thousands of booklets of ‘“‘And Sudden 
Death” were distributed, as well as 
windshield stickers and billboards. 


Hogansville, Georgia—A ‘Kiwanis 
Country Store’ was conducted by the 
club with the codperation of the man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, merchants and 
citizens of the town. A profit of $175 
was made on the store which was used 
for the under-privileged of Hogans- 
ville at Christmas time, when 60 bas- 
kets of food were distributed. The Re- 
ception Committee had charge of this 
project. For details write the club. 
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Geneva, Ohio—The Geneva high 
school football team and coach were 
recently entertained by the club. The 
speaker was F. A. Rowe, directing su- 
pervisor of the Cleveland Board of 
Education Physical Welfare Bureau. 


Rochester, Indiana—Included in a 
long list of special activities of the 
club in 1935 are the bringing about 
of a better mail service in and out of 
Rochester, the establishing of a tele- 
phone line to the Boy Scouts’ summer 
camp; the raising of funds to furnish 
two rooms in the new Rochester Wood- 
lawn Hospital and furnishing one of 
the rooms; assisting another organi- 
zation in presenting the hospital with 
an oxygenaire; the awarding of a loan 
of $100 for excellent scholarship to 
a high school student; splendid activ- 
ity in work with under-privileged chil- 
dren, providing medical attention and 
operations and fitting a number with 
glasses; directing a boys’ club; and 
the sponsoring of many 4-H club ac- 
tivities in Fulton County. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin—A young 
man whose education was financed by 
the club at a total cost of $615 is now 
gainfully employed and has begun re- 
paying the club at the rate of $15 a 
month. The money thus repaid is be- 
ing turned over to the Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee for use in as- 
sisting other deserving students. 

The club is justifiably proud of its 
attendance record during the past year. 
There were twelve members who had a 
perfect record and eight others who 
missed only one meeting during the 
year. 


Miami, Florida—A benefit football 
game was staged between the Lakeland 
High School Big Ten champions and 
an all-star team from the Miami high 
schools and approximately $700 was 
raised for under-privileged child work. 

Another recent activity of the club 
was the purchase of sweaters for all 
the members of the boys’ club made up 
of under-privileged boys which the 
Kiwanians have been sponsoring for 
over a year. 


St. Lawrence, Montreal—St. Law- 
rence Kiwanians have been making 
the lives of hundreds of boys and girls 
brighter through their generosity. The 
boys of the Deaf and Dumb Institute 
are enthusiastic about the gymnasium 
equipment, skates and hockey sticks 
which the club recently furnished, as 
are the children of the Nazareth In- 
stitute for the Blind who also received 
gymnasium apparatus. The club has 
also provided many gifts of clothing 
to orphan children of the Hospice St. 
Mathieu, pullover sweaters to the chil- 
dren of the Notre-Dame Hospital and 
materia] for dresses to the girls in the 
Sisters of Providence Orphanage. At 
Christmas time 20 baskets of food and 
many toys were distributed among the 
needy. Kiwanis will be remembered 
here, 
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Effects of Social Security Legislation 


poses instead of following actuarial 
calculations and appropriating it to 
build a fund of the magnitude con- 
templated by the estimates. A spend- 
ing program to benefit present voters 
rather than voters of the generations 
to come has many alluring aspects. If 
this should be the outcome, the re- 
sults of adopting the reserve plan will 
be quite different from what was an- 
ticipated. 

As a matter of fact the thought that 
Congress would be willing to appro- 
priate hundreds of millions of dollars 
every year to a fund mounting into 
the tens of billions of dollars, belongs 
in the realm of dreams. The fund may 
be allowed to reach a total of a few 
billions but after that the country will 
be sure to call a halt. 

In planning our self-supporting re- 
serve system we have adopted a rather 
unusual plan to bring about an actu- 
arial balance. The pay roll taxes ris- 
ing from 2% to 6% are not sufficient 
to pay for the benefits that are pro- 
vided to those who are now of an 
age to be employed. The rate of tax 
to do that would probably be in the 
neighborhood of 8%% from the be- 
ginning, assuming the creation of full 
actuarial reserves. 

This rate of tax would be rather 
heavy and accordingly the actuarial 
balance has been achieved by arrang- 
ing to extend the 6% rate indefinitely, 
once it has been reached. This means 
that new entrants into the plan, the 
great majority of whom will be below 
20 years of age, will be paying con- 
siderably more for their pensions, per- 
haps 40% more, than would be re- 
quired under an actuarially balanced 
system applying to them alone. It 
will be interesting to see how this 
plan will work out in practice. 

Under the British plan a contribu- 
tor who is middle-aged or older pays 
the rate of contribution corresponding 
approximately to the actuarial rate 
for a young worker entering the plan. 
The extra cost arising from the pres- 
ence of the older workers in the sys- 
tem at its inauguration is borne by 
the nation at large. 


Possible Revision of the Plan 


The more one studies the problem 
the more one is likely to wonder 
whether we have adopted the plan 
most likely to work out best in the 
long run. When Great Britain 
adopted her program she arranged it, 
as already pointed out, so that a 
worker was not to be penalized be- 
cause the country had not previously 
established a system to which he could 
have made contributions. A man who 
retired immediately after the system 
was established received the same pen- 
sion as the man retiring later. 

The contributions paid jointly by 


(From page 183) 


the employer and employee were not 
sufficient to accomplish this objective 
and therefore substantial grants are 
made from general revenue funds. A 
plan of this kind tends to keep the 
benefits within manageable bounds 
since they become a relatively large 
charge upon current taxes. It may 
be none too popular with the taxpay- 
ers of the present, but by the same 
token the pensions it holds out for 
the future may prove to be reliable 
since there is less likelihood that the 
plan will eventually break down 
through promising more than can be 
delivered. 

Great Britain evidently believes it 
sounder policy all around to allow the 
present generation to enjoy the maxi- 
mum practicable benefits of the pen- 
sion system without postponing them 
for many years to come. 

Considering further the British plan 
it is interesting that the reserve sys- 
tem is not employed. In the years 
immediately following the establish- 
ment of the plan in 1925 the receipts 
exceeded benefit payments so that in 
1931 a fund equivalent to about 230 
million dollars had been accumulated. 
However, that fund is being drawn 
upon and the actuary’s report issued 
earlier this year indicates that the 
fund will have been completely ex- 
hausted in 1946. Great Britain evi- 
dently is under no illusion as to the 
undesirability of a reserve system in 
a nation-wide public pension plan and 
has decided against it. 


Political Hazards 


The practical, political hazards of 
the reserve plan with its necessary ac- 
companiment of a large excess of tax 
receipts over benefit payments for 
nearly a generation were recognized 
by the actuaries associated with the 
work of the Committee on Economic 
Security. They believed that the at- 
tempt to create reserves mounting into 
the tens of billions of dollars would 
be fraught with grave danger and 
recommended the formulation of a 
plan which would practically balance 
current taxes and current outgo, thus 
keeping reserves to a minimum. 

Under a current cost system of this 
kind it would not be inappropriate to 
provide for a small contingency reserve 
to help out in years when. on account 
of adverse business conditions, cur- 
rent taxes might fall off and be in- 
sufficient to meet benefit payments. 

The Committee on Economic Se- 
curity recommended a plan involving 
a 15 billion dollar reserve fund but 
there are many who believe that that 
figure is still too high for safety. It 
was the insistence of the Secretary 
of the Treasury appearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House that resulted in the adoption 
of the plan which contemplates the 


eventual creation of an estimated re- 
serve fund of nearly 47 billions. 

In thus pointing out the serious 
problems involved in the proposed 
plan for this country I would hope 
that revisions might be made which 
would increase the probability of its 
ultimate success. The pay roll taxes 
do not begin until 1937 and the first 
increase does not take effect until 
1940. Furthermore pension payments 
do not begin until 1942. There is 
therefore ample opportunity for the 
Social Security Board to study the 
plan and recommend changes. 


Other Problems Connected 
with the Reserve 

It is evident from what has been 
said that the probability that the pro- 
jected huge reserve fund will ever be 
created is far from 100%. However 
if we wave doubts aside, a number of 
interesting questions remain. 

For example, the outstanding 
United States direct and guaranteed 
obligations in which the reserve funds 
may be invested now aggregate less 
than 35 billions. The reserve is 
scheduled to top this figure by 12 
billions. The program would appar- 
ently indicate the eventual transfer 
to the Old Age Reserve Account of 
the entire federal debt and then fur- 
ther investment in some as yet un- 
designated securities. Under a plan 
of this kind what will take the place 
of federal securities in the portfolios 
of banks and other financial institu- 
tions which have used them for pur- 
poses of liquidity? 

Again are we not to anticipate a 
reduction of the national debt as reve- 
nues increase with improving business 
conditions? The Secretary of the 
Treasury in appearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee to advo- 
cate the 1935 tax bill said that he 
hoped the proceeds of the new taxa- 
tion would be “preserved scrupul- 
ously for the purpose, first, of 
reducing the deficit and later of re- 
ducing the public debt.” 

On September 29 the President re- 
leased a statement regarding the 1936 
and 1987 budgets in which he said 
that it was clear to him that existing 
tax schedules would supply sufficient 
revenue to meet the expense of the 
necessary operations of the govern- 
ment and to “retire its public debt.” 

Considering the proposed method of 
operation of the old age contributory 
plan, these statements are puzzling. 
If the outstanding debt of less than 
35 billions is to be reduced or retired, 
how is a reserve fund of 47 billions 
to be created through the investment 
of old age pav roll taxes in federal 
obligations? If these obligations are 
purchased for the Reserve Account 
and kept alive as assets of the Ac- 
count, interest will have to be paid 
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upon them. Since the principal of 
the Reserve Account is not to be 
drawn upon, perhaps the obligations 
in the possession of the Reserve Ac- 
count are to be considered as perpe- 
tuities with no maturity date. Is this 
the sense in which the Federal debt 
is to be considered as reduced or re 
tired? Clarification of this situation 
would indeed be welcome. 

We have seen that the function of 
the reserve is to produce interest so 
that future generations will not have 
to bear all of the pension load from 
the then current pay roll taxes. In 
1980 the 1.4 billions of anticipated 
interest on the reserve is estimated 
to be about 40% of the benefit pay- 
ments. How is this interest going to 
be raised? Will it not come from 
general taxation? If that is so, will 
future generations understand the 
bookkeeping arrangement whereby 
the Secretary of the Treasury will 
collect taxes to pay interest to the 
Old Age Reserve Account to be used 
in turn to pay pensions? Would it 
not be safer, instead of keeping the 
national debt alive as an asset of the 
Reserve Account, to use the available 
funds to cancel and retire the debt? 
The temptation to raid the fund with 
its billions of dollars of securities 
would be removed. The taxes that 
would have been raised to pay in- 
terest on the debt, if it had not been 
retired, would then be raised specifi- 
cally to meet old age pension pay- 
ments. 


Needs More Study 

The section of the Social Security 
Act governing the investment of the 
funds of the Old Age Reserve Ac- 
count contains a provision enabling 
the Treasury to issue its own 3% ob- 
ligations at par exclusively to the Ac- 
count. The purposes for which 
obligations of the United States may 
be issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act as amended are extended 
to cover these special obligations. 
Upon investigation we find that these 
purposes are so broad as to enable the 
proceeds to be used among other 
things to meet “public expenditures 
authorized by law.”’ Therefore if the 
Secretary of the Treasury should need 
money to pay authorized governmen- 
tal expenditures and should not have 
the funds, he could borrow them from 
the Old Age Reserve Account to the 
extent that funds were available and 
he had a margin within the authorized 
debt limit. 

Moreover, no matter what the cur- 
rent rate of interest, he could get 
the money at 3% and would not need 
to subject the credit of the govern- 
ment to the current appraisal of the 
financial community by offering se- 
eurities for public subscription. One 
wonders whether this is a sound pro- 
vision. 

From many angles the application 
of the self-supporting reserve plan to 
a nation-wide pension system depend- 
ent upon taxation needs much more 
study than it has thus far had. 


Ill. THE OLD AGE 
ASSISTANCE PLAN 


To round out our subject it is 
necessary to consider the plan which 
has been evolved to provide for those 
who are now aged and in need and 
for those among the 47% of gainful 
workers not covered by the contrib- 
utory plan who will become old with- 
out resources. For these groups a 
coéperative Federal-State plan has 
been devised. Aged needy individuals 
will be cared for on a 50-50 basis up 
to $30 per month per individual. A 
state may pay as much as it desires 
but the federal contribution to an 
individual is limited to $15 per month. 
Since a man and his wife may each 
apply for a pension, an aged couple 
may receive up to $60 per month with 
the Federal Government paying one- 
half the bill. 

The intention is to establish age 65 
as the uniform pension age but owing 
to the existence of a number of state 
plans which have a higher limit, age 
70 will be approved until 1940. The 
granting of the pension is subject to 
a “means” test. No residence require- 
ment may exclude any resident of a 
state who has resided there for five 
of the nine years immediately pre- 
ceding application and has also re- 
sided there continuously for one year 
immediately preceding application. 
No citizenship requirement, as for ex- 
ample a requirement that a natural- 
ized citizen shall have been a citizen 
for a certain number of years, may be 
adopted to exclude from the plan any 
United States citizen. 

In broad outline the old age assist- 
ance plan follows the Canadian prece- 
dent where for about six years on 
the average eight provinces and the 
Dominion have been supporting a co- 
Operative plan providing up to $20 a 
month to needy individuals aged 70 
or more. At the beginning of this 
year 36% of the total population aged 
70 or over in the eight provinces 
were on the pension rolls. The av- 
erage grant per individua! pensioner 
was at the rate of $17.63, or 88% of 
the maximum. 

The Canadian plan has one provi- 
sion that this country would do well 
to consider carefully. When a pen- 
sioner moves from one province to 
another that part of the pension not 
paid by the Dominion Government is 
shared equally by the two provinces, 
provided the new province is in the 
pension plan. If it is not, then the 
original province continues to pay 
what it would have paid if the pen- 
sioner had stayed at home. In this 
country no provision for transfer has 
been made. In a substantial number 
of cases aged persons will want to 
follow a son or daughter who has 
moved to another state. In other 
cases the rigorous climate of some of 
our states will make it advisable for 
pensioners to move to a more favor- 
able part of the country. Requiring 
aged people to remain in a state on 
penalty of losing their pension for 
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five years will in many cases cause 
much hardship and distress. The So- 
cial Security Board would do well to 
attempt to find a reasonable solution 
of this intensely human problem. 

The working out side by side of the 
contributory old age pension plan and 
the assistance plan with its free pen- 
sions to those found to be in need 
will lead for many years to consider- 
able overlapping. It has already been 
pointed out that under the free pen- 
sion pian a needy aged couple may 
receive up to $60 a month in those 
states which accept the standard pen- 
sion program. Let us see how com- 
mon $60 pensions are likely to be 
under the contributory plan. 

Under that plan a $60 pension will 
not be paid to anyone before 1960. 
The people who will then be entitled 
to $60 will be those who attain age 
40 in 1935 and earn at least $3,000 
each year during the 23-year period 
commencing in 1937 and ending when 
they attain age 65 in 1960. No one 
whose forty-first birthday occurred be- 
fore 1936 can receive $60 a month in 
any event. Even a man who earns 
$1,500 in each of the 45 years follow- 
ing 1936 until he reaches age 65 in 
1982 will receive a pension of less 
than $60 a month—$59.38 to be ex- 
act. It is evident therefore that pen- 
sions of $60 will be long postponed 
and then will be relatively few in 
number. 

What are likely to be the conse- 
quences of this situation? Consider 
for example the case of Jones who is 
over 65 and is receiving a contribu- 
tory pension of $40 a month. Neither 
he nor his wife has any other re- 
sources. In his neighborhood are 
aged couples who have had no con- 
nection whatever with the contribu- 
tory plan who are receiving free as- 
sistance pensions of $60 a month. 
what is more likely than that Mrs. 
Jones would apply for an assistance 
pension of $20 a month so that she 
and her husband could be at least as 
well off as those who had made no 
contribution toward their pensions? 
According to any reasonable rules of 
fair play the $20 supplementary pen- 
sion should be granted. 

From the analysis of the amounts 
available under the contributory plan 
it is evident that the overlapping of 
the two pension systems will continue 
as long as any of us are around to 
observe their operation. About 47% 
of the gainful workers of the country 
are estimated to be in the class sub- 
ject to the operatior of the free pen- 
sion plan. The other 53% will be 
compelled to pay taxes to obtain as a 
matter of right, pensions which in a 
very large proportion of the cases 
will provide less than $60 a month 
per aged couple. It will be most in- 
teresting to watch the interplay of 
attitudes between the two groups. 

The social security Act appropri- 
ates 49% millions for the benefit pay- 
ments under the old age assistance 
plan for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1936. This relatively smal] sum, 
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as governmental appropriations go 
nowadays, gives no inkling of the 
probable ultimate cost of the plan. 
The actuaries associated with the 
work of the Committee on Economic 
Security believe that within a decade 
these free pensions may be costing 
about one billion dollars a year—500 
millions for the states and 500 mil- 
lions for the Federal Government. 

The staff of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security felt that this estimate 
was too high and produced estimates 
of cost less than one-half of the actu- 
aries’ total. We shall see what we 
shall see. Suffice it to say that there 
is enough in the Canadian experience 
to indicate the probability that the 
actuaries’ estimate was none too 
large. 

Of one thing we may be certain, 
the taxes called for by the Social Se- 


Report of National 


regardless of its origin, has al- 

ways been sympathetically sup- 
ported by the American people. Such 
relief has been given in the past— 
first, by private individuals from their 
own resources, and, second, by local 
agencies of government. In recent 
years there has been a _ continued 
trend toward divesting these personal 
and local governmental agencies of 
this burden, transferring it by statute 
to the Federal Government as a per- 
manent burden. This trend has cul- 
minated in the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act. 

This Act provides for nation-wide 
old age pensions and annuities, offers 
“matched aid” to the respective states 
for relief of certain other forms of 
distress and undertakes to compel the 
respective states, through taxation, to 
establish unemployment compensation 
for industry. Industry is in favor of 
all sound measures for social advance- 
ment which will improve living stand- 
ards. It is opposed, however, to 
plans which threaten the American 
system upon which the people must 
rely for their continued well-being. 
Individual achievement, self-reliance 
and thrift are the foundations of true 
progress and security. Opportunities 
and inducements for the individual to 
advance and attain true security 
through his own ambition, ability and 
effort must be preserved. These op- 
portunities must be promoted by poli- 
cies which remove the obstructions to 
reémployment ir productive enter- 
prise. 

The Federal Social Security Act is 
contrary to the public interest in that 
it attempts to force uniform treat- 
ment of old age relief, relief of unem- 
ployment distress and relief of certain 
other forms of distress throughout the 
entire nation, regardless of local cir- 
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curity Act mount up to huge figures. 
Including the pay roll taxes for the 
contributory plan, the taxes to be 
raised by the states and the Federal 
Government for the old age assist- 
ance plan, and the pay roll taxes for 
the unemployment benefits provided 
by the Act, the total may reach 38 bil- 
lions within ten years and 4 billions 
within twenty years. 

On the other side of the ledger are 
to be set the enormous costs of old 
age dependency and unemployment 
which now exist and are being borne 
in countless ways. If the new taxes 
will replace these costs in an orderly 
manner and at the same time confer 
worthwhile social benefits, they will 
be worth what they will cost. If they 
will not accomplish these ends then 
the consequences will be serious in- 
deed. That is the reason why it is 
essential that the best thought be de- 
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voted to the consideration of the sub- 
ject so that the program may be per- 
fected to realize the desired objec- 
tives. 

The Committee on Economic Se- 
curity faced an almost superhuman 
task when they were asked to pro- 
pose a well-rounded social insurance 
program after a few months’ study of 
the subject. When their program was 
presented it was considered by a busy 
Congress engaged in putting through 
several other far-reaching and diffi- 
cult pieces of legislation. It had no 
time to inform itself adequately re- 
garding the intricate subject of social 
insurance. It is not surprising there- 
fore that a number of important 
changes will have to be made after 
further careful and painstaking study, 
before the country can feel assured 
of the successful operation of the So- 
cial Security Act over the years. 


Association of Manufacturers’ Committee 


cumstance and environment. It un- 
dertakes to accomplish this end by 
withdrawing from the national income 
and segregating in reserves such a 
large proportion of such income as 
seriously to disrupt current buying 
power. It thus creates reserves, which 
must be invested in securities of the 
Federal Government or guaranteed by 
it, in so large an amount as to en- 
courage governmental extravagance 
and a continually expanding govern- 
ment debt. Extremely difficult prob- 
lems of liquidation will arise when 
such reserves are required in the fu- 
ture. 

This Act undertakes by the indirect 
route of taxation to force the respec- 
tive states to acquiesce in its pro- 
gram, for their own protection, re- 
gardless of what may be their con- 
sidered judgment as to the merits of 
its objectives. 

These taxes, placed upon both the 
employee and the employer, will of 
necessity raise the cost of manufac- 
tured products with a resulting in- 
crease in sales prices. This increase 
in prices, together with the diversion 
of income into government controlled 
reserves, will reduce the current buy- 
ing power of the people and the de- 
mand for manufactured goods and 
employment in industry. 

The constitutionality of this Act is 
seriously to be questioned. 

Without consideration of the pro- 


The above is a report of the special 
committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers which made a study 
of the present Federal Social Security 
Act, Mr. N. W. Pickering, President 
of the Farrel-Birmingham Company of 
Ansonia, Connecticut, was chairman of 
this committee. 


priety of seeking social security by 
statutory provisions, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers is of the 
opinion that such undertakings are 
outside of the proper functions of the 
Federal Government, both from the 
standpoint of the public interest and 
of the specific powers delegated to 
the Federal Governmient under the 
Constitution. For these reasons we 
believe the Federal Social Security 
Act should be repealed. 

The Association is further of the 
opinion that any social security sought 
for by the individual states through 
statutory provisions should consider 
the following viewpoint generally held 
by industry: 

(a) Insurance against unem- 
ployment of a depressional char- 
acter is impractical. All that 
can be hoped for from any form 
of unemployment insurance that 
will stand the test of time, is 
some form of termination com- 
pensation. 

(6) Relief of depressional un- 
employment distress, of old age 
distress, and of all other forms 
of distress, should be given on 
the basis of need only and not 
on the basis of statutory right. 
Such relief should be financed by 
current general taxation, except 
in an emergency, when it may 
be properly financed by tempo- 
rary expansion of debt to be 
liquidated by early future taxa- 
tion. 

Submitted for the Committee by 

N. W. PICKERING, President, 

Farrel-Birmingham Company, 

Chairman. 


Turn to next page for short state- 
ment in defense of this recent legisla- 
tion. —Editor, 
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In Defense of the Social Security Bill 


By RAYMOND B. PINCHBECK 


Professor of Applied Economics, University of Richmond, Virginia 


that the Security Act will affect 

27,000,000 persons under the per- 
manent old age and unemployment 
provisions, one million persons by 
emergency assistance to the aged 
needy, one million dependent children, 
300,000 to 600,000 crippled children, 
and about 100,000 blind persons. 

In making its report to the Presi- 
dent the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity referred to the fact’ that 
America has as its guide fifty years of 
European experience with social] in- 
surance, though the bill in no way 
copies European patterns. The expe- 
rience of Great Britain during the past 
twenty-five years in the field of unem- 
ployment insurance will be of invalu- 
able aid to our administrators. 

In spite of the cost of the program, 
the Committee urged immediate action. 
“The initial steps to bring this pro- 
gram into operation should be taken 
now. This program involves consider- 
able cost, but this is small as compared 
with the enormous cost of insecurity. 
The measures we suggest should re- 
sult in the long run in material re- 
duction in the cost to society of desti- 
tution and dependency, and we believe, 
will immediately be helpful in allaying 
those fears which open the door to un- 
sound proposals. The program will 
promote social and industria] stability, 
and will operate to enlarge and make 
steady a widely diffused purchasing 
power upon which depends the high 
American standards of living and the 
internal market for our mass produc- 
tion, industry and agriculture.” 

It is absurd to argue that the cost 
is too great. The nation is already 
paying the cost of insecurity now. This 
plan will furnish a system which will 
more equitably distribute or socialize 
the costs of unemployment, old age, de- 
pendency, and sickness. On the other 
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hand, it is true that the costs will 
probably fall on the consumer, the 
employer and the employee, depending 
upon the peculiarities of the particular 
case in point. 

The plan is for the avoidance and 
amelioration of future crises and will 
not help in the present difficulties. The 
full weight of the cost will not be felt 
until 1949 which is hoped will be well 
beyond this depression. It is hoped 
that adequate reserves may be built up 
before another depression, and that the 
system will] itself tend to stablize in- 
dustry. Such a reserve fund of pur- 
chasing power should be sufficient to 
break the back of a depression in its 
early stages. 

It is true that administration of the 
system and its reserve funds is an 
enormous task and will require a large 
number of governmental administra- 
tors and employees. But efficiency of 
governmental service here can be de- 
manded as well as in other branches of 
government. Certainly with increasing 
demands for governmental services 
there will be no tendency for a de- 
crease in the number of governmental 
employees in the future, 

The bill does not propose to care for 
all unemployment indefinitely. In ma- 
jor depressions it is estimated that re- 
serves would pay benefits for twelve 
weeks after a waiting period of four 
weeks. This means that the system 
will have to be related to some well 
planned public works program to take 
care of the unemployed beyond the 
benefit period. 

Likewise the bill does not propose to 
pay a pension of $30 per month to all 
persons over 65 years of age. Only 
those in need as defined by law will 
receive benefits and only then after 
careful investigation by competent wel- 
fare workers, and only in such amounts 
as their cases may require. It is esti- 


Kiwanis Personalities 


H. H. DeArmond, past president of 
the Bend, Oregon, Kiwanis club and 
former county judge, has recently been 
elected a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of Oregon State Bar. This or- 
ganization was created by the last leg- 
islature and is the governing body of 
the entire bar of the State of Oregon; 
J. Alton Thompson, immediate past 
president of the Bend club was ap- 
pointed county school superintendent 
of Deschutes County when the county 
was created in 1915 and has held the 
office continually since appointment; 
T. E. J. Duffy, Bend member, was ap- 
pointed circuit judge of that district 
when Deschutes County was estab- 


lished in 1915 and has held the office 
continually since appointment; and 
Ray E. McCormack of Bend, superin- 
tendent of Bend City Schools, and a 
past president of the Pendleton, Ore- 
gon club, is president of the Oregon 
State Teachers Association. 


Virgil Bennington, Walla Walla, 
Washington, is the newly elected pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Dr. Jesse W. Ingram, immediate past 
president of the Walla Walla club, is 
taking some special work in surgery 
at the Medical School of Tulane Uni- 
versity. 


mated that not more than 1,000,000 of 
the 7,500,000 persons 65 or over will 
qualify for these benefits. For those 
now less than 65 there remains time to 
accumulate funds to pay the annuities 
from their accumulated payments, 
matched by their employers’ payments, 
before they reach that age. 

It is not sufficient to say that all this 
social legislation should be left to the 
states. The states are unable to act 
one at a time for fear that neighbor- 
ing states will not enact such legisla- 
tion, thus bringing great harm to their 
own industries. The problem of inse- 
curity is a national problem and must 
be handled as such. 

The low benefits proposed, and for 
such limited periods of unemployment, 
can scarcely be said to encourage 
workers to be voluntarily idle. 

It may be said that this bill marks 
a milestone in the progress of Amer- 
ican social legislation. It will remain 
for this generation to further perfect 
the program and _ improve _ other 
branches of our social legislation in 
our states and the nation. 


* 
Editorial Notes: 


As this issue was being prepared, 
the Illinois Senate passed the Old Age 
Assistance Bill over the governor’s 
veto. The Illinois bill allows up to 
$15.00 per month. 

John D. Black, former President of 
the Chicago Bar Association in an ad- 
dress before the industrial conference 
of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, stated that the Federal Social 
Security Act was invalid and unwork- 
able. Under the unemployment insur- 
ance provisions, he said that regulari- 
zation of employment, instead of being 
a primary objective, becomes a com- 
petitive disadvantage. 


Harry R. Woodward, past president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs, 
South Dakota, and superintendent of 
schools, is ranger naturalist at Yellow- 
stone Park during the summer months, 
Kiwanians visiting the park this sum- 
mer will find it more interesting if 
they get in touch with him there. 


Immediate Past President William 
R. Burns, Dallas, Texas, has been 
elected president of the Dallas Electric 
Club. 


Wm. G. Carver, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was elected a director of the 
Utah Building and Construction Con- 
gress, 
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Henry Hudson and Rufus S. Frick 
are Kittanning, Pennsylvania, school 
directors. Wm. Ray Davidson of the 
Kittanning club was elected to the 
same office in East Franklin Township, 
Armstrong County. 


Chas. A. Schacht, president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Louisville, Kentucky, 
according to Secretary Leonard’s para- 
graph in the Louisville club’s “Scaf- 
fold” is, “Chief Custodian for the local 
Federal Reserve Bank and is a PWA 
(pay without anxiety) supervisor for 
the Kentucky-Indiana District with 
the title of Antique Information Collec- 
tor.” The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and the vari- 
ous Federal Reserve Banks are under- 
taking the supervision of a Works 
Progress Administration project for 
the purpose of securing detailed infor- 
mation with regard to suspended banks 
for a period from 1928 to date of sus- 
pension. 


Raymond P. Elledge and A. P. Todd, 
Houston, Texas, were reélected vice 
president and director of the Hous- 
ton Building and Loan Association at 
the annual meeting of this association. 


Past District Governor Chas. L. 
Archer, member of the Princeton- 
Athens, West Virginia, club, has been 
chosen president of the County School 
Superintendents Association of West 
Virginia. 

Willard W. Saperston, a long stand- 
ing and active member of the Buffalo, 
New York club, was signally hcnored 
recently in being appointed chairman 
of the Jewish Annual Charity Ball 
sponsored by the Buffalo Jewish Fed- 
eration of Social Service. 


W. R. Sandy, Puyallup, Washington, 
has in his possession all copies except 
two of The Kiwanis Magazine since 
his club was built in 1921 and also 
every bulletin put out by the club in 
that time. He has had 11 years of 
100% attendance. 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd, noted ex- 
plorer of the frozen wastes of Antarc- 
tica, was recently made an honorary 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Ta- 
coma, Washington. Admiral Byrd at- 
tended a meeting of the Tacoma club 
while in that city for the purpose of 
making several addresses. 


Dr. W. E. Wolcott, 
Iowa, International trustee, was 
awarded a medal at the American 
Academy of Orthopedic Surgeons in 
session at its annual convention in St. 
Louis, Missouri, for his report on bone 
healing. He proved that there is a 
definite relationship between blood 
supply and the ability of a frac- 
tured bone to knit. The exhibit con- 
sisted of roentgenograms of the head 
and neck of the femur—the thigh bone 
which extends from the hip to the knee, 
taken after capillaries and arteries 
had been made visible to X-rays by the 
injection of opaque fluids. They showed 
the vessels extended through the bone 


Des Moines, 


like a filamentous network and indi- 
cated that young persons have a 
greater distribution of them than older 
persons. 


Kay P. Squire, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
was named as Aberdeen’s most useful 
citizen for 1935. The major achieve- 
ment which placed him at the head of 
the list of those rendering unselfish 
service was making possible one of the 
largest artificial lakes in South Da- 
kota. It was through his efforts that 
Richmond Lake became a reality in- 
stead of a dream. 


For the fifteenth time Frank. T. 
Jones was elected secretary of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Missoula, Montana, 


Percy Murray, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon, has been honored by the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
as the outstanding young man of Kla- 
math County from a standpoint of 
public spirit and civic service. The 
selection was made by a secret com- 
mittee of five business men and was 
from all young men in the county not 
over 35 years of age. Percy is one of 
the most active members of the Kla- 
math Falls club and has a 100% at- 
tendance record of more than ten 
years. 


Past President R. L. Reinhardt, 
mayor of Forest City, North Carolina, 
won the distinction of being the lead- 
ing citizen of 1935 and was presented 
a silver loving cup as a token of ap- 
preciation. 


Alfred King, El Dorado, Arkansas, 
was elected district commissioner, El] 
Dorado District Boy Scouts. of 
America, 


Ray Donels, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Ames, Iowa, Director of Ath- 
letics, and also football and basketball 
coach at Ames High School, received 
the Ames Community Service Award 
presented by the Ames Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce for having performed 
the most outstanding services during 
1935. In the main address at the pres- 
entation ceremony Mayor W. L. Allen 
said, “He has played a very important 
part in’ building the character of the 
youngsters with whom he has come in 
contact. Last fall he coached the foot- 
ball team which won the Central Iowa 
Conference title.” D. D. Reynolds, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Ames 
was on the committee of selection, 


Chas. Ewing, vice president of the 
Prescott, Arizona club, and member of 
the Southwest District Committee on 
Achievement Contest, was recently ap- 
pointed county attorney. 


Among Crosby, North Dakota, Ki- 
wanians who are holding public office 
are: A. Ingwalson, mayor; Harry F. 
Easton, alderman; W. L. Homestead, 
alderman; Duncan Munro and Halle 
M. E. Covell, justices of the peace; 


Congratulations to E. W. Schmitz 
who has served continuously as secre- 
tary of the Kiwanis Club of Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, since it was chartered 
in 1921—fifteen years of faithful serv- 
ice! 


Judge Samuel O. Bates, past pres- 
ident of the Memphis, Tennessee club, 
has been re-elected president of the 
Irish Society of Memphis. 


C. Earl Sabin, former vice president 
of the Watertown, New York club, has 
been elected president of the New 
York State Educational Society; C. 
Monroe Dailey, secretary of the Wat- 
ertown club and former lieutenant gov- 
ernor, Division III, New York District, 
has been appointed City Purchasing 
Agent; and Dr. E. I. Harrington has 
been elected vice president of the New 
York State Dental Society. Other 
members prominent in city government 
and educational affairs include: Paul 
B. Sutton, city manager; and James 
J. Weldon, city councilman. 


Compliments are in order for Eu- 
gene C. Smith, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Portland, Maine, for his record 
of sixteen years of perfect attendance. 


Pontus H. Ross, past president of 
the Tucson, Arizona club, and director 
of the Agricultura] Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of Arizona, 
was recently elected grand director of 
Epsilon Sigma Phi at a meeting in 
Washington, D. C. This fraternity is 
an honorary one for extension workers 
with ten or more years of service, They 
have 1,900 members in chapters lo- 
cated in 45 different states. For a 
number of years Kiwanian Ross was 
secretary-treasurer of this organiza- 
tion. Prof. Homer L. Shantz, member 
of the Tucson club and president of the 
University of Arizona, was honored by 
being elected president of Phi Kappi 
Phi, national honorary scholastic fra- 
ternity. 


Norman B. MacRostie, past presi- 
dent of the Ottawa, Ontario club, has 
been elected director of the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada, Ottawa 
Branch, and A. C. McDonald has been 
elected president of the Electrical As- 
sociation of Ottawa. 


Walter W. Wittee, secretary of The 
Tonawandas, New York club, writes 
that they presented an award to Past 
President W. Herbert Zettel and to 
William F. Kibler, both having had ten 
consecutive years of perfect attendance. 
Five other members have perfect rec- 
ords for seven years; eighteen had per- 
fect attendance all last year. That 
club is going after attendance records. 


Francis J. Duffy, Yonkers, New 
York, is a newly elected officer in the 
Westchester Bar Association, 


M. O. Avison, Warren, Ohio, is pres- 
ident of the Warren Retail Merchants’ 
Association. A number of other mem- 
bers are also active in this organiza- 


and J. A. Kreucher, police magistrate. tion. 
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The Biggest Question 


Apropos of the article in the Febru- 
ary issue by Mr. W. E, Haseltine on 
the subject of “The Price of Peace” it 
is interesting to read the recent dis- 
patches from London. In a _ speech 
David Lloyd George, Great Britain’s 
war-time prime minister, advocated a 
redistribution of colonia] mandates as 
a way to ward off trouble. 

The debate was begun by George 
Lansbury, former Labor Leader, who 
introduced a motion in Parliament call- 
ing on the government to deal with the 
access of raw materials and markets 


of over-populated nations. This mo- 
tion was turned down. 
Another Liberal made a_ speech 


warning the dominions that they had 
better let down the immigration bars. 
He said that the juxtaposition of more 
or less empty countries and over- 
crowded countries cannot endure. 

Lloyd George said a reconsideration 
of economic questions and the need for 
other nations to expend should be con- 
sidered. 

In his article, Mr. Haseltine asked 
the question: “If the ‘have’ nations 
would willingly part with their terri- 
tory and economic resources to those 
nations who consider themselves the 


‘have-nots’ would it solve the prob- 
lem?” 
In another dispatch from London, 


Admiral William Henry Dudley Boyle 
was quoted as having said “that the 
German admirality was within its 
rights in sinking the ‘Lusitania’ as an 
act of war and that if women and chil- 
dren choose to cruise about in war 
areas they would have to expect what 
they get.” In a lecture Major Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Thuillier stated that 
many more or less accepted views of 
what were considered inhumane meth- 
ods of war were false, foolish senti- 
mentalism. He said that all war is in- 
describably inhumane and the only so- 
lution is to abolish it. 

How to abolish it is still the biggest 
question in the world. 


"We Build" 


“What every club needs is a better 
comprehension and appreciation of Ki- 
wanis International. Reading The Ki- 
wanis Magazine helps.” This is from 
the recent notice of the Kiwanis Club 
of Brockton, Massachusetts, It further 
stated that there was no better way in 
which club members could observe the 
anniversary of Kiwanis than by 
thoughtfully reading the article by As- 
sistant Internationa] Secretary George 
Kimball who wrote about Internationa] 
Headquarters and what goes on there 
in the January issue of the Magazine. 

Quoting further, “On your way to 
Nantasket, you pass, in Hingham, a 


lumber pile of building material, over 
which is the sign ‘Kimball’s.’” That 
sign was erected by George’s father, 
and that sign also brought up another 
line reading “We Build.” 
e 

Spring 
All of a sudden it’s spring in our town! 

The almonds are donning their snow-white 


crown, 
And china-lilies so fragrant and white 
Reflect in their hearts the sunshine so 
bright. 


Robins are hopping now here and now there 
A-looking for worms in the earth so bare. 
The crumbs from the table with joy they eat, 
Oh, corn-bread crumbs are such a fine treat. 
Fences are covered with yellow flow’rs 
Of the harbinger of spring. While warm 
show’rs 
Bring out the red buds on japonica, 
And there’s a boy with a harmonica! 
What if still there’ll be grey days or rain 
The sun is sure to shine bright again. 
For here are gay daffodils of renown 
A-telling the world it’s spring in our town. 
Winirrep F, Wricut, 
Daughter of Immediate Past President Wright 
of the Kiwanis Club of Hanford, California. 


Coming Back at Oil City, Pa. 


In the January issue we had an 
item about how thirteen members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania, live on one street which is 
only thirteen hundred feet long. 

Dr. Henry Converse, secretary of 
the Kiwanis Club of Harrisonburg, 
Virginia and past governor of the Cap- 
ital District, now writes that out of a 
club of forty-eight members, ten of 
them live on South Mason Street 
within an area of about thirteen hun- 
dred feet and five more live within 
half a block on either side of the 
three intersecting streets. From the 
percentage point of view, that is even 
a higher concentration than Oil City. 
(Don’t forget the value of having 
good members anywhere in your club 
area.) 

& 


Another Challenge 


Warren A. Clapp, secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of East Orange, New 
Jersey, says that out of 66 members 
17 of them live on Main Street and 
that 17 more are within a block off 
Main Street. That makes 34 of the 66 
He asks, “Talk about ‘saturation,’ ain’t 
ours it?” 

* 


Yes Men 

Jules Lutge, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Hollywood, California, says 
that the members of that club are a 
bunch of “Yes” men and they are glad 
of it. What he was referring to was 
that Ed Richardson, immediate past 
president of the club, was able to make 
a statement that during his entire year 
every member made a “Yes” response 
to his requests. They have all decided 
to be “Yes” men all this year to Presi- 
dent Rudy Wiedermann. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Kiwanis Helps a Stranger 


An interesting letter comes from 
Frede Brodtkorb, President of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Jackson, Kentucky, right 
in the hills. Here it is: 

“T don’t believe any other of the 
1936 club presidents fee] as much as 
I do the responsibility and honor in 
being elected president. I was born in 
Denmark and spent my early years a 
college teacher there and received my 
M. A. and Ph.D. from the university 
there. I wanted to see the world and 
seven years ago I came to America and 
located here at Jackson only four years 
ago. Last fall I received my citizenship 
papers and two weeks after that I was 
elected to the highest office I think we 
have here in the heart of the moun- 
tains. This is a place where I think 
it is harder than anywhere else to get 
acquainted. If you are a ‘stranger’ it 
takes years before you are taken in by 
the people. But thanks to a live Ki- 
wanis club, I had the luck to be 
absorbed sooner than anyone would 
have guessed.” 

He goes on to say that one of his 
aims for this year is to get the schools 
in his region supplied with American 
flags, since they have none. (Anybody 
want to help?) He adds that they are 
making plans for a_ representative 
group to go to the convention at Wash- 
ington, D. C. this June. 

2 


Brotherhood 

Kiwanis brotherhood has_ seldom 
been better demonstrated than it was 
recently in Pontiac, Illinois. Kiwanian 
Henry B. Weldon of Garden City, 
Kansas, while motoring near Pontiac, 
over 750 miles from home, was very 
seriously injured in a collision of his 
car with a truck when he skidded on 
icy pavement just after Christmas and 
was confined to the Pontiac hospital 
for weeks. The calls and helpfulness of 
Pontiac Kiwanians helped him inestim- 
ably. 


Order? Unity? 

The descriptive phrase which is part 
of the title of the Astrological Museum 
and Planetarium of Chicago reads: 
“To further the progress of science— 
to guide to an understanding of the 
majesty of the heavens—to emphasize 
that under the great celestial firma 
ment there is order, independence, and 
unity.” 

Wouldn’t it be better if the word 
“in” appeared in place of the word 
“under,” for there seems to be a lot 
of doubt otherwise throughout the 
world. 


“Man is the only animal that can 


be skinned more than once.” 
From Appleton, Wisconsin, Club Bulletin, 
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» The Question Box « 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
| of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 

















Q.—Please let me know whether the 
Progress Week program for all dis- 
tricts and divisions will be held in the 
early part of April the same as it was 
last year. (Committee Chairman.) 

A.—When Progress Week was pro- 
vided in the calendar of official events 
in 1935, it was not intended to make 
this an annual event. No official set-up 
for Progress Week is planned for 1936. 


Q.—We used the slides showing In- 
ternational Headquarters today at our 
luncheon. Following the meeting the 
question was asked why a program 
with slides showing activities in vari- 
ous sections of the country was not also 
provided. (Club Secretary.) 

A.—For several years there has been 
available from International Headquar- 
ters just such an activity program as 
was suggested. The slides for activities 
are changed each year to keep the pro- 
grams up-to-date and varied. They may 
be had upon request. 


Q.—We have a member who has an 
eight-year record of perfect attendance. 
He has recently been drawn on a@ jury 
and is very desirous of maintaining his 
record, but it is impossible for him to 
make up every meeting. Is there any 
rule whereby his time for making up 
meetings is extended? (Club Secretary.) 

A.—There could be no extension of 
the make-up period under the present 
rules of attendance. My suggestion is 
that your member endeavor to secure 
the codperation of the judge and the 
officer in charge of the jurors in the 
matter. Some years ago I had a one 
hundred per cent record myself and 
was drawn for jury service. Through 
the codperation of the sheriff and the 
judge I was able to keep my attendance 
up by make-ups even though I could 
not always attend the meeting of my 
own club during my period of jury 
service. I have found that court officers 
appreciate Kiwanis and will gladly co- 
Operate so far as possible. 


Q.—One of our members spent the 
whole evening this week in attendance 
at the regular board of directors meet- 
ing of our club. He was unable to at- 
tend the regular weekly meeting of the 
club nor will he be able to make up his 
attendance at some other club. Can he 
be credited with attendance? (Club 
Secretary.) 

A.—The Attendance Rules make no 
provision for such attendance credit. 


Q.—The utility company has had a 
representative in our club who has now 
been transferred to another city. We 
understand the company paid his mem- 
bership fee. We want to take his suc- 
cessor into our club. Should we require 
another membership fee? (Lieutenant 
Governor.) 

A.—Kiwanis membership is inherent 
in the individual and not the firm which 
he represents even though the firm may 
desire to reimburse its representative’s 
expense. Undoubtedly your former 
member will present his withdrawal 
certificate to the club in the new city 
to which he has been transferred. In 
most Kiwanis clubs if he is desirable 
and his classification is open, upon 
presentation of his certificate he will be 
accepted without the payment of an- 
other membership fee. If his successor 
is received by your club without the 
payment of additional membership fee, 
you could see that in a few years there 
might be several of the company’s rep- 
resentatives in Kiwanis with the pay- 
ment of just one membership fee in 
your club, I am sure you will see what 
this would lead to with some companies 
which have many branches. Those clubs 
which do not charge a membership fee 
when an individual presents a with- 
drawal certificate in good standing do 
so on the basis that the individual has 
paid a membership fee in another club 
and they do not want to tax him twice. 
If the man has never been a Kiwanian 
and cannot present a withdrawal cer- 
tificate from another club in good 
standing, a memberhsip fee should be 
required. Under the by-law provisions 
it is, of course, possible that a member- 
ship fee be required even if he does 
have a withdrawal certificate, but it is 
not customary in most Kiwanis clubs. 


Q.—Please advise us what the regis- 
tration fee at the Washington Conven- 
tion will be, if any. (Club Secretary.) 

A.—There will have to be a registra- 
tion fee in connection with the Interna- 
tional convention at Washington on 
June 21 to 25 because there is no other 
provision for covering the expense of 
the meeting. The International Board 
of Trustees has set the registration fee 


for men at $10.00 and $5.00 for women. |. 


Children eighteen years of age or un- 
der will not be required to register and 
the registration committee at Washing- 
ton upon request of their parents will 
give a special Junior Guest Badge ad- 
mitting them to all events. 
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UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT 
FISHER 


the organization that in manufac- 
turing its complete lines of type- 
writers, accounting machines and 
adding machines, never forgets its 


obligation to service them. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY 


Typewriters.... Accounting Machines.... Adding 
Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and 
Other Supplies 


342 Madison Avenue, NewYork,N. Y, 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
Speeds the World’s Business 
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Junior Sportsmen of Saskatchewan 
(From page 143) 


punishment must be meted out. Crows 
and magpies do not complete the list 
of predators. Rats and roving cats 
can be added to the list. No one ob- 
jects to the domestic cat that is prop- 
erly fed and maintained in the house, 
but the wild and roving individual, 
that has to live on the country, should 
be destroyed on sight, because his ex- 
istence depends on the number of 
birds he can destroy. Some hawks, 
not all, and owls can be added to this 
list, when the member has learned for 
himself, which of these families are 
useful and those that are harmful. 

In carrying out the second of these 
objects, namely to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of true sportsmanship in the 
youth of the land, there are many 
things to be considered. There are 
several pledges to be taken about the 
care of firearms. A true sportsman 
does not kill himself or those who are 
hunting with him; neither does he 
recklessly and carelessly kill animals 
that he does not intend to kill. He 
will remember that ‘his tiwenty-two 
rifle, with modern high power ammuni- 
tion, will shoot a mile, and that he will 
not discharge the rifle unless he knows 
beyond peradventure just where that 
bullet is going to imbed itself. 

The advanced standards of modern 
civilization and improved methods in 
manufacture of arms and ammunition 
place guns of some kind within the 
reach of almost every boy. The result 
of careless handling of this increased 
quantity of firearms and improved am- 
munition is the needless loss of use- 
ful human lives and the destruction of 
property. Automobiles kill thousands 
every year, but no one suggests that 
the making of automobiles should be 
discontinued. The endeavour is to 
curb the reckless use of automobiles 
by the process of education and by 
punishment of the offender against the 
laws of safe practice. So with the 
firearm the best results can be ob- 
tained not by prohibition but by edu- 
cation in the safe and proper use of 
the instruments. 

Pledges are provided, therefore, to 
ensure that a club member will not 
point a gun, empty or loaded, at any 
object which he does not intend to kill; 
that he will not carry a loaded gun, 
but will load only when he intends to 
shoot: that he will load and unload 
with his gun pointing to the ground 
and not at his own foot, or the feet of 
his associates, that he will remember 
that a twenty-two rifle, with high 
power ammunition shoots a mile, and 
that he will not discharge the rifle ex- 
cept against a safe background: that 
in going through a fence. he will put 
his gun through first and lay it flat 
on the ground, then climb through 
himself; that he will never attempt 
to clean any gun, until he is sure that 
it is not loaded; and that he will not 
under any circumstance remain in the 


company of anyone who does not ob- 
serve all of these rules. 

It is anticipated that every school 
in the Province of Saskatchewan will 
have its “Square Shooters Club,” with 
the greatest possible number of mem- 
bers, who will have memorized the 
pledges and who will have given their 
covenants as gentlemen to observe 


those pledges and live up to them.f— 


Members will wear on the sleeves of 
their outdoor coats, the badge of the 


club, the squared circle, emblematical f 


of the square shooter, not only in re- 
gard to out-door life, but to their gen- 
eral conduct and attitude to society. 
Meetings of the clubs will be held regu- 
larly with the support and advice of the 
senior sportsmen’s organization, when 
the laws and principles of conserva- 
tion can be discussed, and ways and 
means provided whereby the youth of 
today can become the active conserva- 
tionists of tomorrow. 


Teach Conservation in Schools 


An endeavor will be made to bring 
the ideals of this organization more 
closely to the pupils in the schools by 
the teaching of the principles of con- 
servation in addition to or in lieu of 
the present nature-study courses now 
on the curriculum. It is expected that 
suitable text books will be allocated to 
the work in public schools, collegiates, 
normal schools and universities. 

The time has arrived in Western 
Canada when the educational institu- 
tions must pay attention to the future 
of wild life. That can be done by the 
establishment of courses leading to 
the development of a class of youth 
possessed of that knowledge of scien- 
tific wild life management, wild life 
conservation and its co-relation to 
agriculture, necessary in preserving 
for posterity, some of the happiness 
enjoyed by the pioneers. 

The depression has left its mark 
on youth as well as the aged. The 
spirit of taking without effort, of re- 
ceiving without replacement, is abroad 
in the land. Then too, there is the at- 
titude of hopelessness that faces the 
boy who reaches adolescence, as he en- 
deavors unsuccessfuly to find work 
that he wants to do. 

It is not his fault that conditions 
are as they are. Canada’s population 
increased by a million since 1929 but 
the total of those still on relief is over 
one million. The responsibility is defi- 
nitely fixed on those who are able to 
help, to turn the minds of youth away 
from the despair and futility of the 
present, that breeds discontent and 
crime, into the larger, useful sphere 
of happier human society. One means 
of accomplishing that ideal is the di- 
rection and training of the minds of 
youth into the field of wild life con- 
servation. 
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International Committee Suggestions 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 


By LORUS MANWARING 
Chairman of Committee 


OW is the time for all good Ki- 

wanians to become interested in 
boys and girls work! In a bulletin re- 
cently sent by your committee to all 
club presidents, the following recom- 
mendations were made: 


1. That joint meetings of club boards 
of directors and club Committees on 
Boys and Girls Work be held early, with 
follow-up meetings during the year. 


2. That clubs use the “Committee 
Program for Clubs in 1936” prepared 
by your International Committee, on 
which to build their plans. 

38. That once a project or plan has 
been decided upon, all the members be 
made acquainted with it. Without the 
interest of the entire club, the plan 
may lose in popularity and be relegated 
to the background to make way for 
other and perhaps less important club 
activities, 

A list of seasonal suggestions for 
boys and girls activities which the clubs 
might sponsor or promote was enclosed 
with the aforementioned bulletin. Your 
International Committee members will 
be glad to help any clubs. 

Let our slogan be, “Kiwanis Builds 
the Leaders of Tomorrow from the 
Youth of Today.” 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By MERLIN H. HUNTER 
Chairman of Committee 


OUR International Committee makes 

the following suggestions to clubs 

for carrying through the program sub- 

mitted to them for 1936: 

1. Note the article, 

and Weather” in The Kiwanis 
zine for January. 


“Government 
Maga- 


2. Make a study of your community, 
embracing the points contained in the 
committee program and mimeograph 
or print the results. Use this study as 
a basis for club programs and pub- 
licity. 

8. Study the short discussions of 
problems in local government, twelve 
of which will be sent to clubs by the 
committee during the year. Four of 
these have already been sent to club 
presidents. 

4. Save a meeting toward the close 
of the year for the use of a question- 
naire which the committee will send to 
all clubs in due time. 

5. Offer a prize to high school stu- 
dents for the best essay on some phase 
of local government, this essay to be 
read before the club and published. 


The subjects of the short “Talkettes” 
or discussions referred to in Point 3 
above that have already been forwarded 
to clubs are: “How Many Govern- 
mental Units,” “How Finance Local 
Government,” “Untrained Officials 
Costly,” and “Public Borrowing.” 

Your committee urges the use of 
these papers to the fullest extent for 
publicity purposes as well as for a 
source of information, 


PUBLICITY 


By BEN DEAN 
Chairman of Committee 

“Why does our club need publicity?” 

1. To keep your members sold on 
Kiwanis; 2. To attract the right kind 
of new members; and 3. To win public 
support for Kiwanis projects. 

Have your club mentioned in the 
newspapers not occasionally, but every 
week if possible. Men like to belong to 
a prominent organization frequently 
referred to in the press. Such refer- 
ences, of course, will make it easier to 
draw into the membership outstanding 
citizens of the community. Publicity 
also helps to break down public indif- 
ference and assists greatly in securing 
cooperation in community projects un- 
dertaken by the Kiwanis club. 

In the January issue of the Maga- 


zine we called attention to the far- 
reaching effects of members always 


wearing their Kiwanis buttons, Be sure 
to wear this emblem. 

Another means of publicity as well 
as a very practical and helpful guide 
to all traveling Kiwanians, is the erec- 
tion of Kiwanis Road Signs on the 
principal highways leading into your 
city. However, it is not enough simply 
to erect these signs; they should be 
kept painted and fresh looking. Infor- 
mation concerning these may be se- 
cured from Kiwanis Headquarters. 


a 
Kiwanis Rally Song 


tune of the Levee Song on Page 
125 of the Kiwanis Song Book.) 
Come, let’s rally to Kiwanis, 
The club we love so well, 
Every member in attendance, 
When *.. . . rings the bell, 
Come and bring a good friend with you, 
Help him join our band, 
Show the good that’s in Kiwanis, 
Best club in all the land. 


(Sing to the 


Come, let’s rally to Kiwanis, 

May each one hear the call, 

Make an effort to be loyal, 

It needs the work of all, 

Keep in mind our aims and purpose, 
Team work wins the prize, 
Sacrifice for your Kiwanis 

There the honor lies. 


Come, let’s rally to Kiwanis, 

Watch out for deeds to do, 

Do your bit and do it gladly, 

The club depends on you, 

We've a work that’s grand and glorious, 

We should see it through, 

Be a booster for Kiwanis, 

Brother, it’s up to you. 

*First name of president of club. 
Words by Amos A. PHELPs, 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Rockland, Massachusetts. 





PAGE ENGINEERS ANNOUNCE 


A New LNEPOST! 


Time marches on—and PAGE engineers 
again lead the way. Heretofore, fence posts 
have been adaptations of existing sections. 
Now PAGE gives you the new wing chan- 
nel line Post designed especially for fence 
with many advantages resulting—superior 
galvanizing, greater strength, a far neater, 
more serviceable installation. 

PAGE is the pioneer in the fence indus- 
try. Since no one metal is suitable for all 
fence conditions, we pioneered in offering 
fence in a variety of metals— ARMCO 
Iron, ALCOA Aluminum, Allegheny Stain- 
less Steel, Copper-Bearing Steel, genuine 
Wrought Iron. 

Located throughout the United States 
are 92 Page Fence experts who will gladly 
consult with you. Write to one of the 
offices shown below for helpful literature 
and name of Page Fence expert near you. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


This Label— Your Guarantee 


The PAGE P-12 label identifies PAGE gal- 
vanizing which is guaranteed to withstand a 
minimum of 12 one-minute dips by the Preece 
Test. PAGE P-12 galvanizing applies not only 
to rch fabric but also to posts, top rail and 
fittings as well — your guarantee of maximum 
resistance to rust. 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 
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Kiwanis Automobile 
Reflectors Prove to 


Be Popular 


More than 20,000 Kiwanians 
have ordered the new auto- 
mobile reflector. It fits on an 
license plate. Easily attached. 
Colors are gold and white on 
red reflector background. 
Requires no wiring—no bat- 
tery power—always works. 

Carry this Kiwanis identifi- 
cation on your car as you 
travel about this summer. 


ONLY 25 CENTS! 


Send individual order or collectively 
through club secretary. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








AIRFLOW 


THE PERFECT 
AIR-COOLED PIPE 





COOL & SWEET 
TO THE VERY LAST PUFF! 


New, patented design makes a happy smoke a 
certainty. Study diagram. Note these features: 
1. Generous size bow], 2, Upper cell for coolness. 
3. Lower spiral cell cleans smoke—catches all 
moisture and sludge by vity. Weighing only 144 ounces 
—Airflow handles with babenené ease. Airflow is made of 
Selected Grain, Imported Algerian Briar. Hand Finished— 
Airflow is truly a pipemaker’s masterpiece. It has no equal. 


Smoke for 10 Days on Trial 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe man- 
ufactured. Our introductory trial offer is a 
liberal and positive way of proving that statement for 
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What Do You Mean, “Mid-Victorian’’? 


(From page 150) 


kind, a willingness to take the seller’s 
word for it, that experience has justi- 
fied, both from the standpoint of the 
buyer, who finds he isn’t cheated, and 
the seller, who finds greater profit in 
repeat business than his precursor 
found in cheating many men once. 
The idea of fraternalism saw its 
growth to present proportions in the 
Nineteenth Century. Most of the 
powerful lodges and fraternal orders 
now in existence date back to the 
Victorian period. If a man thinks 
soundly and sanely about certain fun- 
damental things it matters little what 
he thinks about other matters, and it 
is this solid foundation that frater- 
nalism has given the average man, a 
faith in the manhood and the charac- 
ter of his brothers, a desire to serve 
himself by serving others and enjoy- 
ing the benefits of the general ad- 
vance. What other period in the 
world’s history can duplicate the 
achievements of fraternalism? 


Charity and Tolerance 

A spirit of charity and toleration 
toward the opinions of others has 
been the result of man’s rapid learn- 
ing of new lessons in science, in gov- 
ernment, in mechanics and in so- 
ciology. The average man has a more 
open mind than men had in older 
times and this spirit is a gift of the 
Victorian era to the modern world. 

I can’t agree with the destructive 
critics! They have a right to their 
opinions, but while adverse criticism 
has its place and has resulted in some 
of the most noteworthy of the very 
advances I have cited, it is not intel- 
ligent criticism to damn a thing, a 
method or an idea merely because it is 
“Mid-Victorian.”’ 

It is easy to mistake change for 
progress. I knew a country news- 
paper one time where there was a 
change of ownership. The new pro- 
prietor made the paper over, inside 
and out, threw out old equipment, in- 
stalled new material, retained new 
workmen, changed everything that 
could be changed, except the possible 
market for his paper which was cir- 
cumscribed by the population of the 
community, and he went bankrupt in 
eighteen months. “It’s all different 
now,” isn’t the equivalent of “It’s all 
better now.” 

Nothing is good because it is new 
or bad because it is old. The multi- 
plication table is an old, old thing but 
it is fairly useful even now, in the 
modern world. Methods and institu- 
tions, opinions and ideas are some- 
times like good antique furniture— 
they aren’t good because they are 
old, but they are old, they have with- 
stood the years, because they are 
good. 

The ‘“new-thoughters” and _ the 


yearners, the group of destructive 
critics have beat the tin pan and at- 
tracted a crowd in literature and on 
the stage, in government and in so- 
ciety generally. They are putting on 
a show and they are getting atten- 
tion. Whether they have anything 
worth while to offer remains to be 
seen. 

The serious thinkers are undertak- 
ing to do a great many things to, or 
for business (depending on how you 
view their performance) but let’s 
don’t get carried away with the noise 
and the clatter. There are a great 
many things that are old but not out- 
worn, Mid-Victorian but excellent, old- 
fashioned but applicable to modern 
conditions. 

There is extant a letter from a Ro- 
man merchant to his son, in another 
city, advising the beginner to “Keep 
your appointments and pay your 
debts promptly, give credit after cau- 
tious consideration and treat justly 
all who work for you so as to get their 
good opinion and best efforts.’”’ That 
has a modern ring, hasn’t it? At a 
luncheon club to which I belong I 
heard the quotation made and was 
struck with its ageless applicability, 
its eternal value. Mid-Victorian? 
No, Mid-Augustan—nineteen centuries 
old and still one hundred per cent 
effective! 

When Calvin Coolidge spoke on 
Washington’s birthday, via a_ radio 
hook-up that extended from Portland 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon, from Los 
Angeles to Atlanta and from Savan- 
nah to Seattle, he dwelt on the meth- 
ods of management, the efficiency and 
the tireless energy for organization 
that made George Washington not 
only a great general, a great states- 
man, a public character, but made him 
a great business man, a planter who 
operated 8,000 acres of land, with 
over 3,000 acres in cultivation, whose 
overseers and superintendents made 
regular reports to him at designated 
times, a man who followed every de- 
tail of his own great private business 
at the same time he carried the bur- 
den of a public career. The things 
that made Washington’s business ca- 
reer a solid success, for he was the 
richest man in Virginia, the most 
populous state of the Union in those 
days, the things that made him Amer- 
ica’s greatest planter (his estate by 
modern measurement would make him 
a millionaire several times over), are 
the things that make American busi- 
ness successful today. 

Let’s get the proper perspective on 
the ‘‘Mid-Victorian” insult. It is 
merely a catch phrase. It has no 


foundation in fact, nor has it any- 
thing constructive to offer. It is de- 
structive criticism, the easiest and the 
most contemptible thing in the world. 
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You'll Enjoy Your Visit to Virginia 


(From page 146) 


survive from colonial times, with their 
lovely gardens, which are open to the 
public during stated periods. 

Scores of old homes have found 
new owners who have spent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to restore 
them to their original grandeur. The 
greatest restoration project in Amer- 
ican history, the reclamation of the 
entire town of Williamsburg at a cost 
of more than $12,000,000, has re- 
cently been placed in its last phases 
of completion by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. Among the buildings which he 
raised from the ashes of the past were 
the Virginia capitol, the governor’s 
palace, historic Raleigh Tavern, and 
more than a half hundred more. The 
oldest college building in America, lo- 
cated on the campus of William and 
Mary College, was among his restora- 
tions. 

Many historic organizations, notably 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foun- 
dation, which has restored the home 
of Thomas Jefferson, Monticello, near 
Charlottesville; the Robert E. Lee Me- 
morial Foundation, Incorporated, 
which has reclaimed Stratford, the 
birthplace of more than fifty famous 
members of the Lee family; the Ken- 
more Association of Fredericksburg, 
which has saved the home of Wash- 
ington’s sister for posterity; and a 
score of others have done notable 
work to create permanent national 
shrines. Besides these achievements 
many patriotic Americans have pur- 
chased famous shrines in Virginia and 
have announced that at their deaths 
they will turn these buildings over to 
the Commonwealth as shrines. These 
include the home of George Mason, 
author of the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
known as Gunston Hall; and a 
number of others that will become the 
property of the State Commission on 
Conservation and Development. 

Within recent years the National 
Park Service has spent millions of 
dollars in the development of a series 
of great national battlefield parks. A 
wilderness of brush and rubbish has 
given way to reclaimed trenches, 
forts and breastworks, reached by 
splendid trails and roads, with free 
guide service and daily lectures for 
the public. These developments have 
included the four battlefields around 


Fredericksburg, incorporated in the 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania 
County National Military Memorial 


Park, the Richmond Battlefield Park, 
the Petersburg National Military 
Park, the Appomattox Memorial Park, 
and the Colonial National Monument 
at Yorktown, where Cornwallis sur- 
rendered to George Washington and 
his colonial and French troops. Soon 
the Manassas Battlefields will be 
added. 

These developments have aided in 
centering public attention on Vir- 
ginia and the state has erected more 


than a thousand historic markers to 
inform motor travelers of the history 
of area&’ through which they pass, and 
has provided roadside parks for camp- 
ing and a series of parks for recrea- 
tional purposes located in all sections 
of the state. These parks will open 
to the public in the spring for the first 
time. 

Naturally a scenic state, the charms 
of Virginia have been enhanced by 
the work of thousands of acres of 
Civilian Conservation Corps workers, 
who during the last eighteen months 
have cleared the underbrush from 
thousands of acres of the George 
Washington National Forest, which 
bounds much of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. They have built camp sites and 
recreational facilities throughout the 
area, allowing visitors every oppor- 
tunity to camp, build cabins at their 
own expense under long leases at ri- 
diculously low rentals (often about 
$10.00 a year), created lakes, and 
with the assistance of the State Com- 
mission on Game and Inland Fisheries 
stocked streams with fish and im- 
proved hunting preserves. 

Today more than a million of the 
25,000,000 acres which comprise Vir- 
ginia are in national forests, govern- 
ment owned and improved. The de- 
velopment of vast timber reserves 
and of water sheds for rivers which 
supply major cities with their water 
supply is only one of the uses of these 
forests. The public is urged to use 
them for recreation and every effort 
is made to encourage their use. View- 
ing towers, used chiefly as fire lookout 
stations, are to be found throughout 
the mountains and visitors are wel- 
comed. More than a thousand miles 
of mountain roads and hiker and 
horseback trails have been developed 
through the mountain regions as a 
National Forest Service project. 

The discovery of Virginia by mod- 
ern visitors has brought about a re- 
vision of the hotel facilities of the 
state until modern hostelries and inns 
greet travelers in all sections of the 
state. However, the Old Dominion 
has retained’ a number of splendid 
older establishments with the atmos- 
where of the Old South pervading 
them. These have kept abreast of 
modern times, but continue as insti- 
tutions which for many years have 
been noted for their excellence. 

Virginia. the Old, has blended with 
Virginia, the New. She has retained 
her charm and her historic and scenic 
background, staging thereon the mod- 
ern action required by visitors. Her 
golf courses and clubs are good and 
numerous. Her fox hunters continue 
to hunt in color in the Old English 
manner. Golf, tennis, riding, fishing, 


‘and hunting are all available any- 


where. Virginia has opened her doors 
and will welcome you. 
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Opens Like a Book 


All important Papers at Your Finger Tips Without 
Removing from the Cabinet 

The greatest Time-Saver ever offered the busy executive. 
The Automatic Expanding file drawer affords instant vis- 
ibility and access without removing papers from file— 
without rising from desk. Top of the file is flush with 
the desk when closed—slides into vertical position be- 
hind file when open. 

SPECIAL FEATURE 

The Automatic File “Opens and Closes Like a Book.’’ 
Automatically opens into a ‘‘V’’ Shape, giving you 9” of 
extra working space no matter how tightly filled the 
drawer may be. This important feature is the GREAT- 
EST ADVANCE IN FILING PRACTICE IN 50 YEARS. 
Available in legal or letter size at prices made possible 
by large production. 


FREE For complete information send name _ at 
once for descriptive circular and price list. 
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Yeu Can Live in This Coach 
the Same as at Home 
Here’s the latest mode of trav- 

ace Travel Coach, com- 
plete with cooking, dining and sleeping 
quarters. Enables you to live anywhere 
as cheaply as at home. No extra expense whatever, except 
what it costs to run your car. Substantial in 
construction and charming in its appoint- 
ments. Sleeping accommodations for as many 
as eight. Three models as low as $395. Write 
today for FREE catalog showing coaches 1l- 
lustrated in colors. 

PALACE TRAVEL COACH CORP. 

4547 N. Saginaw St. Flint, Mich. 


FREE 





WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK 


Live comfortably in spacious, high-ceil- 
inged rooms .. . at a smart central loca- 
tion with instant access to business and 
amusement centers. 


ROOM and BATH from $2.50 
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says H. J. Miller, “couldn't get as fine a piece of lug- 
gage here for more than twice the price.” Here is 
your chance to secure a real quality bag of genuine 
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poorly designed letterhead, when 
the BEST costs so little? 


Answer this advertisement on your 
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course. Letters that sell predomi- 
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——— a ee A Kiwanis Club and Two Commerical Clubs—A Record? 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


| ND, gentlemen, your Kiwanis 
club is going to make _ sure 


the success of your  com- 
mercial organization. Members of 
Kiwanis are particularly valuable as 
members of a commercial organiza- 
tion. The two are codperative, not 
competitive and with the classified, re- 
stricted membership of a Kiwanis club 
working with the general membership 
of a Commercial Club, the community 
secures a guarantee of success.” 

The above lines, or lines similar to 
the above, contain the ideas expressed 
by many, many lieutenant governors 
or members of sponsoring committees 
all over the United States and Canada. 

Almost startling proof of the many 
times expressed statement of Kiwanis 
interest in commercial organization 
success is revealed in the condition 
found to be existing in a section of the 
northern end of the City of Chicago. 

Up in the northern section of Chi- 
cago is a Kiwanis club, to be more ex- 
act the Kiwanis Club of Rogers Park, 
Chicago. Its membership comes very 
largely from men who are in business 
and who are engaged in professional 
work on Howard Street and North 
Clark Street. And the Rogers Park 
club is a good club. The district of- 
ficers are proud of it. 

There are two business or com- 
mercial organizations in this section 
of Chicago, the Howard District 
Business Association and the Rogers 
Park Clark Street Business Men’s As- 
sociation. Here is the way the Rog- 


ers Park Kiwanis club has supported 
the two organizations. The following 
are Kiwanians, members of the Rog- 
ers Park club: 

Officials of the Howard District 
Business Association: Matthew Turk. 
president, 1936; Robert Ferguson, 
president, 1935; George Cohlgraff, 
first vice president; George E. Davis, 
second vice president; Jacob Zender, 
third vice president; and Robert Nuna- 
maker, Eric Dumke, Frank Nichols, 
Ed Rosen, directors. 

Officials of the Rogers Park Clark 
Street Business Men’s Association: 
H. J. Blomgren, president, 1936; T. 
E. Boswell, president, 1935; Henry P 
Feltes, first vice president; Max Green, 
fourth vice president; Ludwig Suss- 
man, fifth vice president; Fred Keller, 
treasurer; and Frank Green. George 
G. Speyer and T. E. Boswell, directors 

Just to make it even better the sec- 
retary’s records show that T. E. Bos- 
well, outgoing Kiwanis president of 
the Rogers Park Clark Street Business 
Men’s Association is also chairman of 
the Rogers Park Y. M. C. A. for 1936 
and James O. Vandervoort, 1936 presi- 
dent of the Rogers Park Kiwanis club, 
is a member of the Rogers Park Clark 
Street Business Men’s Association. 

It’s all down in the statistics and 
the Rogers Park Kiwanis club is won- 
dering if they have established any 
records and would like to know if any 
other club has as many officers or past 
officers from its membership in two 
commercial organizations. 


Juvenile Delinquency Work at Hickory, N. C. 


(From page 159) 


brust plans the activities and the stu- 
dents promote them. As evidence of the 
results gained at this plant, where 
boys and girls are being kept out of 
temptation’s way, not once since the 
plan was started in September has the 
probation officer been summoned to that 
industrial quarter on account of 
trouble. 

Kiwanian Armbrust is bringing home 
to other manufacturers the idea that 
a large percentage of the juvenile cases 
before the local court could be pre- 
vented by similar measures to keep 
mischievous young people occupied with 
wholesome activities. 

Every effort is made to inspire co- 
Operation among parents, or if no re- 
sponse is received there, to supply help- 
ful training for the child. 

One day recently a throng of ragged, 
excited boys and girls got the thrill 
of their lives. They saw Will Rogers 
in one of his last pictures, as guests 
of a theatre owner. Many of them were 
seeing their first movie. They were Ki- 
wanian Armbrust’s current brood of 


delinquents and the stunt was a com- 


plete success, with practically every 
kid among them responding encourag- 
ingly to this gesture of kindness. 

“Just the other day,” said the pro- 
bation officer, ‘one of my boys wanted 
to see Shirley Temple. I wrote him out 
a pass to the theatre and he was tickled 
to death when they let him go right in, 
although I had no pre-arrangement 
with the manager.” 

Members of the probation officer’s 
advisory board are: all ministers of 
Hickory township, or those serving a 
church in the jurisdiction of the Re- 
corder’s court; Kiwanians T. P. Pruitt, 
A. M. West, Dr. J. S. Lewis, Lewis 
Schenck, C. E. Gwin, all members of 
the Under-Privileged Child Committee; 
J. J. Willard, banker; Hiram Balch, 
school principal; Mrs. Carrie Gamble, 
Woman’s Club; Mrs. C. V. Price, Busi- 
ness and Professional Woman’s Club; 
and an advisor of girl delinquents. 

Colored members of the board are: 
all pastors of negro churches in the 
township; Rev. J. R. Johnson, special 
advisor of colored children; Lottie Bar- 
ber, John W. Goore and J. T. Wilson. 
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Comprehensive Vocational Guidance Program 
(From page 187) 


(2) Sponsoring a series of six 
to ten radio programs by 
Kiwanians where  broad- 
casting facilities exist. 
Suggesting or supplying 
vocational guidance mo- 
tion picture films for as- 
semblies and groups. 
Furnishing vocational 
guidance bibliographies, 
pamphlets, and books to 
public libraries, schools 
and other social agencies. 
b. Provide means whereby _ stu- 
dents and other youth in the 
community may secure first- 
hand contacts with vocations in 
which they are interested, by: 
(1) Sponsoring group or indi- 
vidual visits to the actual 
scenes of vocational ac- 
tivity. 
Securing opportunities for 
actual tryout or explora- 
tory experiences on the 
job. 

c. Extend vocational guidance to 
rural schools, and where such 
service already exists, to offer 
the services of the local Kiwanis 
club in any helpful way. 

d. Provide a vocational guidance 
service for the  beyond-the- 
school group. 

It isn’t probable that many clubs 

will be able to attempt all of the pro- 


(3) 


(4) 


(2) 


posed activities during the year. How- 
ever, there isn’t any good reason why 
every single club of an organization 
having vocational guidance as one of 
its major objectives, cannot carry on 
all of Part I and several of the activi- 
ties in Part II. Activities (c) and (d) 
under Part I should become the heart 
of the vocational guidance activities 
of every club in the United States and 
Canada. This does not underestimate 
the value of the other activities in 
the program, for many examples of 
outstanding accomplishment in most 
of them are on the achievement record 
of Kiwanis. But clubs which are 
stressing certain phases of Part II 
activities should also have strong pro- 
grams of occupational group confer- 
ences and a functioning counseling 
service, 

Vocational guidance activities 0’ 
Kiwanis clubs are definitely on the up- 
grade, as shown by the excellent 
record of achievement by the Interna- 
tional committee for 1935. General 
interest in vocational guidance is 
rapidly expanding in recognition of 
the ever-present demand for this vital 
service. Kiwanis is in a splendid po- 
sition to play an important part in 
meeting this demand. But action is 
needed, plenty of it, on the part of 
every club in International if we are 
to accept the challenge. 
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Here is a new business. The product is so unusual 
that it has opened up a new market. Don’t confuse 


“Door Mat.” 
in factories. 


FABRIX with a 


INDUSTRIAL uses Your sales 


home use will be the least part of your business. 
Here is an opportunity for one man in each com- 
munity. Under our license you can establish a local 
investment required 


manufacturing plant. The 


reasonable. 


COSTS NOTHING to get complete facts. Rush your name 


address and we'll send complete description of simple machine 


that quickly slices old tires into uniform strips; shows 
how patented method forms strips into springy, 
FABRIX Mats; 
how you can start on a 
business so big, so fast, 
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It with a R on your present payroll 
can operate the “ Rotospeed, produce beautiful duplicated 
material—typing, printing, writing, pictures—anything! 
It’s marvelous for producing handbills, office forms of 
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operation—works for pennies! 

There is a Rotospeed exactly suited to your needs— 
sturdy, compact, attractive. MAIL = COUPON for 
fully illustrated information on a 
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“Junior’’ illustrated above, America’s e 
most popular rotary duplicator. 

Special Offer to Kiwanis Club 

Secretaries. Get the Facts! $155. 00 
—“CLIP—MAIL TODAY“ 
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344 S. Wilkinson Street, Dayton, Ohle 
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TOP hunting for impor- 
tant papers you n —_— 
keep them secure in this new 
handy private safe. Each file 
is in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, easy to find when 
wanted. This combination 
steel safety file and strong 
box safeguards insurance 
policies, receipts, contracts, 
deeds, wills, bills and valu- 
able papers, while cash and 
jewelry are secure in the 
strong box. Built of steel 
throughout; sturdy con- 
struction; electrically weld- 
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the file and another strong 
lock on the box, with two 
separate keys. Use the file as 
often as you like without 
disturbing the box. 
FREE Nameplate with 
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= letters, compartment divid- 
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Direct-To-You ONLY $685 


$6.85 Money Order or Check. 
you prefer, $1.00 deposit required. All 
articles fully guaranteed. Your money refunded if not 


Sent postpaid. Enclose 

Sent C. O. D., if 
100% satisfied after two weeks’ trial. 

e Write for FREE card cat- 

alog of novel, useful gifts. 

We are America’s largest 

advertising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers. 


LANDON & WARNER 2°°,"; MicHican ave. 


Dept, f-42 Chicago, It 
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PASMASTER ~% - 

Pass Case, Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 
NEW STYLE extra thin model. Just what every 

man needs. Made of hig h-grade black, 

calfskin, specially tanned. Tou: rable. Has 
soft texture, shows real quality. eS ik stitched, 14-karat is 
op Size ty x6 closed. You simpl — an’t wear pk is 


= promens . 22-karat gold name, lod 
engraving ordinarily costs ts $1. a 


Direct-To-You ONLY $395 


Enclose $3.95 Money Order or Check. Sent C. O. D. 
if you prefer. State State lodge emblem wanted. All arti. 
cles ful Your money cheerfully refunded if 


not thoroughly iy eatiofied, two weeks’ trial 


Write for FREE 
G itt, log of novel, my citte. 
Merchants, manufacturers, 


insurance men, am preferred customers—profit by 
our quantity di ized gift good-will builders. 


LANDON & WARNER Deot Hog Cheese, UL 
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Books for Public Speakers 
CLIMAXES OF ELOQUENCE, 320pp cloth, $2.00 
Great flights of oratory, model speeches, inspi- 
rational addresses, former vice president Curtis 
writes on “‘Campaign Speaking.’’ Senator Capper 
on “The Power of Eloquence.’"’ Over 400 selec- 
tions, all spiced with humor, epigrams, pathos, 
and sarcasm. 

PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS, 800 Humorous 
Illustrations " $1.50 
Third printing, many magazine commendations 
Stories that point morals, prick the conscience, 
arouse the sleepy, get the applause 
HINTS AND HITS FOR PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS $1.00 
A small book of great speech material First 
edition soon sold, enlarged edition now ready 
We are headquarters for speeches of all kinds 
5,000 to select from. Write us freely 
LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS & SON, Publishers 
905 Monroe St. N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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GOLD 
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This pon Cowhtde full size bag— 18 x 12 x 9 inches— 
is made from selected whole hides with the boy A and 
cal Shark Gratn Finish. Has the handy Zt 
astener, with strong sidelock and key. Quickly opened 
and Not too large, not too heavy. Takes up little 
space and its flexible construction allows for easy packing 
and accessibility of contents. While the trade name is 
Sport Bag, this substantial and dignified item of luggage 
for lady or ppeSenen should not be confused with cheap 

made by mass production methods. It’s a 
neat bit of baggage that looks well, wears well and lasts 
for years peeve your 8 Initials in 22K gold monogram 
frame FREE (ordinarily costs $1.50 extra). 


Direct-To-You onty $6% 


Bent SO Ds ,Pactose $6.65 5 Maney Order or Check. 
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bos money refunded if not 
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That Breaded 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Veal Problem 


By L. W. WIGMORE 


Member, 


coined the famous line, ‘What 

this country needs is a good 
five-cent cigar.” Paraphrasing Mar- 
shall’s remark: “What Kiwanis clubs 
need is a good seventy-five cent lunch- 
eon.” You can talk and write of Ki- 
wanis objectives, of the methods of 
building a program or pushing your 
committees to active work and all the 
rest of the Kiwanis program. Excel- 
lent as they are, no Kiwanis club is 
going to get far and remain an active, 
going institution until they get a good 
luncheon at every meeting. 

Breaded veal! How we hate that 
mysterious portion hidden away be- 
neath stale cracker crumbs fried in 
ancient grease! And ham, southern 
style, as concocted by the average 
small town hotel chef, no excuse us, 
plain cook to you! What crimes have 
been committed in the name of the 
South and served to suffering Kiwan- 
ians. Stuffed peppers! Those are 
fighting words in our club. Once we 
had them five weeks in a row and I 
swear that the same old pepper graced 
my plate three times in that row. 
Bread pudding, shivering jello, apple 
pie, blonde and bleary-looking, those 
two stalks of asparagus tips with their 
necktie of salad dressing, peas and 
carrots, the twin curses! But why 
parade these luncheon horrors before 
your eyes. Look them over with a 
critical eye at your next Kiwanis 
luncheon. 


VV ICE PRESIDENT MARSHALL 


Only a Small City Problem? 


Perhaps you of the big city club 
have no such problem with which to 
deal. But we of the smaller clubs, 
clubs in towns of 10,000 or less, have 
these problems with us always and 
forevermore. Not only Kiwanis, but 
every other service club in the smaller 
cities and towns face the same 
“breaded veal” problem. I know for 
I have eaten enough to baw! like a 
calf. 

Give the members a good lunch and 
your problems of attendance, dropped 
members, pep at luncheons, commit- 
tee functioning, and objective attain- 
ments will vanish over night. 

Well, you challenge with a mean 
look in your eye, but how! Now we 
might suggest a national school on 
service club luncheons for cooks or 
some other impractical notion, but it 
would probably be declared “uncon- 
stitutional” for invading states rights. 

You'll agree with me that nine 
times out of ten, the trouble lies not 
with poorly cooked food, but with the 
lack of imagination of the average ho- 
tel cook. His menus lack variety; 
they lack variety because he lacks 





imagination. Tasty food does not 


Kiwanis Club of Orland, California 


necessarily mean expensive food. Va- 
riety does not mean elaborate menus. 
Then why not through Kiwanis Inter- 
national give these unimaginative 
creatures a lift? 


A School for Menu Arrangers 


Surely in the complete organization 
of Kiwanis International, there is a 
department that could tackle this 
pressing problem. If not, then create 
one. Let this department prepare ¢ 
list of menus, fifty-two of them; 
the menus that are properly balanced 
that have a variety that will give the 
members their money’s worth and also 
give the hotel management a reason- 
able profit for his work. Let these 
menus be based on a membership of 
twenty-five, the size of the average 
small town club; let the list include 
menus suitable for ladies’ night or in- 
ter-club night, when the boys want to 
spread themselves a bit. You get the 
idea; it’s a load off the shoulders of 
the unimaginative cook. 

See that this list of menus gets into 
the hinds of the chairman of the 
House Committee who, after each 
Kiwanis luncheon, goes into a huddle 
with the cook and the menu for the 
next week is selected and the trick 
is done in five minutes. The House 
Committee is anxious to see that the 
club has the right kind of meals, but 
the average House Committee knows 
nothing of balanced meals, of variety 
in meals or even of the cost of such 
meals. Give the anxious, overworked 
House Committee some ammunition 
and watch it function. 


Win ‘Em Through Their Stomachs 
Such is my story and I'll stick to it! 
I maintain that Kiwanis clubs in the 
smaller towns lose half of their mem- 
bers through their stomachs, that the 
other half are able to keep up their 
pep by sneaking a snack at home 
either before or after the luncheon 
and that most of these clubs are only 
functioning at fifty per cent of effi- 
ciency because of this deadly same- 
ness of “breaded veal’’ luncheons, and 
that Kiwanis International will reach 
the Golden Age only when its club 
members lean back in their chairs, 
heave that contented sigh that comes 
only after a good meal, and prepares 


wholeheartedly and with a full 
stomach to do battle for Kiwanis ob- 
jectives. 


Perhaps I’m wrong. If you doubt 
me, just send out a questionnaire to 
the clubs in the smaller cities and 
towns. If they don’t stand up on 
their hind legs and howl] at the average 
“breaded veal’? luncheon, then drop 
a line to our president and tell him 
I again spoke out of turn, and I'll 
gladly drop a dollar in the dipper. 
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The American Guide 


HE chief undertaking before the 

Writers’ Division, Professional and 

Service Projects Section of the 
Works Progress Administration, is the 
preparation of an encyclopedic publi- 
cation entitled, ‘The American Guide.”’ 
It will be more elaborate and detailed 
than any guide hitherto published and 
it will require five volumes of 600 
pages each. This guide will cover 
every section of the United States. 

The project is designed to take 
about 4,500 professional writers from 
relief rolls. The writers, covering 
every section of the country, work 
under the supervision of state direc- 
tors. They will submit their collected 
data to central offices, where the ar- 
ticles will be checked and edited. 
Through the help of educational and 
commercial leaders in each city, the 
articles will be carefully checked and 
then go over to the state and national 
editors who will reduce them appro- 
priately for the final make-up of this 
publication. 

The subjects to be covered are: 
general topography, historical set- 
tings, archeological parks, literature, 
art, music, drama, educational facili- 
ties, various societies and associations, 
architecture, highways and by-ways 
for the motorists and hikers, products, 
transportation, natural resources de- 
veloped and undeveloped. Many facts 
known only to a few will be discovered 
and published. These will cover dis- 
tinetive cultural, historic, and eco- 
nomic traditions. For example, the 
unique colony in the West Virginia 
mountains which is inhabited almost 
exclusively by descendants of a party 
of Swiss peasants. They still carry on 
the production of real Swiss cheese in 
accordance with the methods which 
the antecedents brought over. Another 
social “pocket” is a fishing village on 
the coast of New Hampshire. The 
fishermen have been so completely iso- 
lated from external influences for 
generations that they speak Seven- 
teenth Century English. Then there 
is an item about a locality in Montana 
where the original settlers were 
French Canadians and came to the 
United States and intermarried with 
the Indians. Although they have been 
given opportunities to learn English, 
they still speak Eighteenth Century 
French. 

The Kiwanis clubs of the United 
States have helped considerably in se- 
curing material for “The American 
Guide.” From all parts of the coun- 
try, clubs have sent word that they 
would do everything to aid writ- 
ers in selecting important features in 
their communities. Many of the clubs 
have appointed special committees to 
coéperate with workers. It is necessary 
to have voluntary committees of cul- 
tural and business leaders to advise 
with the writers and the Kiwanis clubs 
are being counted on to furnish repre- 
sentatives for these committees, 


There is a state director of this 
work in each State and those Kiwanis 
clubs and individual members who are 
interested should get in touch with 
the following: 

Alabama: Miss Myrtle Miles, 718 Chamber of 

Commerce Bldg., Birmingham. 

Arizona: Charles M. Morgan, 302 State Capitol 
Bldg., Phoenix. 
Arkansas: Mrs. Bernie 

Bldg., Little Rock. 
California: James Hopper, 49 Fourth St., Room 

411, San Francisco. 
Colorado: Morris Cleavenger, 

Denver. 
Connecticut: John B. 

New Haven. 
Delaware: Miss Jeannette Eckman, 354 Dela- 

ware Trust Bldg., Wilmington. 

Florida: Dr. Carita Doggett Corse, Exchange 

Bldg., Jacksonville. 

Georgia: Mrs. Carolyn Dillard, 10 Forsyth 

Bide. 


Babcock, 215 Glover 


810-14th St., 


Derby, 125 Munson St., 


St. 
, Atlanta. : 

Idaho: Vardis Fisher, 302 Sonna Bldg., Boise. 

Illinois: Clark H. Slover, c/o Walter Roy, Di- 
rector, Professional and Service Projects, 
1319 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. ; 

Indiana: Ross Lockridge, 217 North Senate St., 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa: Jay Du Von, Royal Union Life Bldg., 

Des Moines. : 

Kansas: Alexander Q. Miller, 912-914 Kansas 
Ave., Topeka. 

Kentucky: Dr. U. R. 
Louisville. 

Louisiana: Lyle Saxon, 803 Canal Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans. 

Maine: Archer Jordan, Jr., Congress Bldg., 
142 High St., Portland. 
Maryland: Dr. Karl Singewald, 
Free Library, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts: Clifford Kenyon Shipton, 807 
Park Square Bldg., 31 St. James Ave., 

Boston. 

Michigan: Mrs. Cecil R. Chittenden, 601 Water- 
board Bldg., Detroit. 

Minnesota: Dr. Mabel Ulrich, 306 Minnesota 
Bldg., 4th and Cedar Sts., St. Paul. ; 
Mississippi: Miss Eri Douglass, 17th Floo1 

Tower Blidg., Jackson. 

Missouri: Mrs. Geraldine Parker, 9th 
Civil Courts Bldg., St. Louis. 
Montana: Prof. H. G. Merriam, c/o University 

of Montana, Missoula. 

Nebraska: Elizabeth Sheehan, 320 Union Ter- 
minal Warehouse Bldg., 900 North 16th 
St., Lincoln. 

Nevada: T. D. Van Devort, 303 South Center 
St., Reno. 

New Hampshire: Charles Ernest White, Hoyt 
Administration Bldg., Silver and Lincoln 

Sts., Manchester. 

» Jersey: Burton Kline, Industrial Offce 

BIdg., 1060 Broad St., Newark. 

New Mexico: Mrs. Ina Cassidy, 9 
Bldg., Santa Fe. 

New York: Bristow Adams, Old Post Office 
Bldg., State St. and Broadway, Albany. 
New. York City: W. K. Van Olinda, 114 East 
32d St., Room 404, New York City. 
North Carolina: Edwin Bjorkman, City Hall, 

Fifth Floor, Asheville. 


Sell, 9th and Broadway, 


Enoch Pratt 


Floor, 


New 


Renehan 


North Dakota: Miss Ethel Schlassinger, Bis 
marck. 

Ohio: James G. Dunton, 501 Clinton Bldg, 
Columbus. 


Oklahoma: William Cunningham, 431 West 
Main St., Oklahoma City. 

Oregon: Dr. Alfred Powers, 520 S. W. 
Ave., Portland. 

Pernsylvania: Logan B. Sisson, Room 418, Old 
Post Office Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island: Dr. Jarvis M. Morse, 17 Custom 
House Bldg., Providence. 

South Carolina; Miss Mabel Montgomery, Loan 
and Exchange Bldg., Columbia. 

South Dakota: Lisle Reese, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Pierre. 

Tennessee: Austin P. Foster, 30 Memorial Bldg., 
Nashville. 

Texas: J. Frank Davis, 
Building, San Antonio. 

Utah: Maurice Howe, 201-24th St., Ogden. 

Vermont: Dana M. Doten, State Capitol, Mont 
pelier. 

Virginia: Dr. H. J. 


Sixth 


Smith-Young Tower 


J. Eckenrode, 11 South 12th 
St., Richmond. 
Washington: James W. Egan, 412 Alaska Bldg., 
Seattle. 
West Virginia: L. W. 
g., Charleston. 


Burns, 407 Davidson 


Wisconsin: Charles Brown, 149 Wilson St., 
Madison. 
Wyoming: Mart Christensen, 300-2lst  St., 


Cheyenne. 
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®et Acquainted 


PACKED IN A 
METAL HUMIDOR 


Only 3c each for 25 mild, mel- 
low, deliciously-fragrant cigars. 


FRESH, HAND-MADE 


GUARANTEED 
15¢ QUALITY 


These cigars represent over-runs, 
etc., and cigars put aside for slight 
. imperfections. But we guarantee 
on a money-back basis that you 
will smoke and enjoy every one 
of these fine cigars just as 
though you paid the full retail 
price. None shorter than 
5 inches, mostly longer. 
These hand-made cigars 
contain the finest Conn, 
Shade-Grown and 
Broad-leaf tobaccos 
biended with 


















‘Smoking 
Vent’ in 

mouth end. 
No tip biting 









Genuine Imported 


HAVANA 


TOBACCO 


Handsome Pocket 


CIGAR CASE 


FREE 


WITH ALL 
“Get Acquainted’ 


orders for this introduc- 
tory offer of 25 of these 
fine, hand-made cigars. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If you don’t receive in YOUR 
OWN OPINION at least $2.50 worth 
of supreme smoking pleasure from 
these 25 cigars, just write us and we 
will refund every penny of your money-— 
and the smokes will be on us! 


IF A$1.00 BILL IS MORE 

CONVENIENT TO SEND 
SPECIAL 

of genuine imported 

italian Briar with 


special aluminum nicotine trap. Regular 
$1.00 pipe value. 
















We will include for 
the extra 25¢ a fine 
quality pipe made 
















to any part 
of the U. S$. 
Wwe pay 


postage. Send check or money order for 75c ($1.00 if 
you want the pipe included with the cigars) or pay 
the postman upon arrival (C. 0.0. orders 15c extra). 
We have been making fine cigars for over 50 years. 
References: Dun-Bradstreet, or any bank in the U. S. 











MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOu! 






| Slain Cigar Co 


100 M EAST 16th ST. .NEW YORK 




















Be Sure to Mention 
The Kiwanis Magazine 
When Writing to Advertisers 


























SPEAKERS! 


We will write your speeches. Rates 
as low as $1.00 for half-hour ad- 
dress, depending upon type of 
speech wanted. Information free. 
Confidential. 


Also we conduct a complete and 
effective course by mail in public 
speaking at low price. Write! 


National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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gJiSas UP and GO! 


— TRAVELINA 
MODELS, silver Dome. 


. PLAN A GLORIOUS HOLIDAY! e 
Why lead a humdrum life when you can enjoy the thrill 
of nationwide travel with a Silver Dome? Thousands are 
doing it—adding new zest to living Four new 1936 
models, 16 to 18% ft. in length. The biggest coaches at 
the lowest prices in Silver Dome history. New features 
New comforts and conveniences! Decide now to spend your 
1936 holidays in a Silver Dome. Write for illustrated 
literature. Some available dealer territory 


SILVER DOME, tne., 462 York St., Detroit, Mich. 
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CHICAGO @ PARADISE 
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THEIR 
FAMILIES 
Alt Under One Roof 
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P é 
Yj A Leading Club W th All the 
Y; Facilities of a Fine Hotel 
Yj More than 400 luxuriously ap 
“Z4 pointed Rooms and Suites with 
4 every modern convenience 
, for transient ts ... Men 
4§ Women and Families. 
4 $3 Single—$5 Double 
¢ . 


CLUB PRIVILEGES 
Available to Guests and Noa- 
Resident Member: 


Swimming Pool, Men's — 
Baths, Ladies’ Health Ba 

oe Billiard Room, Golf Course, 
wus Soeer neuen mnasium, Rifle Range. | 

ball Courts, Bowling Alle 


meDINAH 


CLUB of Chicago 


s0g NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
Address 


Reservations 





H.G. PHILLIPS 
usiness 
Manager 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Does Academic Freedom Endanger Democracy? 


(From page 152) 


didn’t utilize education? Would we 
utilize the trade of, say, bricklaying? 
Wasn’t it discovered at the very birth 
of our republic that democracy could 
not live unless the masses were edu- 
cated? Yes, many of our national] lead- 
ers of that time did not want democ- 
racy for fear of the ignorant masses. 
Of course, “shaping society” is a poor 
term. No one can shape society even 
with the most desperate trying, and 
have it last for long. People who have 
learned to think and recognize truths 
(what the teaching profession is trying 
to enable the pupils to do) liberate 
themselves into a happier society. That 
is as much shaping of society as we 
can do in a democracy, but that is util- 
izing education to the best democratic 
purposes. Can we quarrel with this 
utilizing of education and still be loyal 
to our democracy? Can we stifle the 
teachers’ right to tell the truth, to 
support movements for the public in- 
terest (for that is the true significance 
of “academic freedom” and _ still be 
loyal to our democracy? Of course 
there are those who claim that the 
ways of life cannot be told to little 
ones. Nor the ways of democracy 
either? Isn’t strong meat for our chil- 
dren better than spoiled meat? 

And there are those who make state- 
ments of rejoicing because many teach- 
ers are now under statutory require- 
ment to teach the constitution. 

Those are infamous statements! They 
imply that teachers would not be teach- 
ing the constitution except as they are 
compelled to do so. The truth is, a 
teacher is compelled to defend the con- 
stitution’s fine safeguards for liberty 
and democracy from the chicanery of 
an innumerable army of political dema- 
gogues that the pupils and everyone 
else reads and hears of via the press 
and the radio. I can think of no propa- 
gandist doctrine that is more vicious, 
more malicious, more dishonest, than 
the implying that it is necessary to 
compel the teaching profession to be 
good citizens! Are we to believe that 
our teachers have come to such a low 
ebb of morality, ethical understanding, 
intelligence and consistency, that they 
will with one hand fight the constitu- 
tion and what it stands for—and with 
the other hold out for those rights and 
privileges that are allowed those who 
are loyal to it and democracy? 

And there are those who declare that 
the assumption has always been, and 
they say, rightfully so, that teachers 
will carefully avoid current issues 
about which there are important dif- 
ferences, 

Who assumed such a thing and by 
what just and useful right? How can a 
person who accepts a certain responsi- 
bility for our young people take such 
an unthought - provoking - acquiescent 
stand? Why should teachers avoid 
helping pupils in their queries about 


important differences so long as there 
is no expression of certainty about 
things that have not been proven? Does 
anyone think that wide-awake young 
Americans don’t ask questions in these 
days of radio, movie, and newspaper? 
If such is the case, then the teacher can 
honestly say that he is helping shape a 
society for and by a multitude of earth- 
worm automatons! 

And this, I read also: “The applica- 
tion of constitutional provisions was to 
be left to the courts” (our greatest 
material safeguard under the constitu- 
tion) “and” (get this) “THE POLITI- 
CIANS.” (capitals, my own) 

Our politicians are mentioned in the 
same breath with our courts to take 
care of our constitutional differences 
for us! But our teacher of political 
science, I suppose, must not mention 
politicians in his classroom or any- 
where else. Such doctrine is positively 
destructive! 

If the teaching profession is wide- 
awake it will see to it that it retains its 
“academic freedom,” and if the citi- 
zenry of this country is wide-awake it 
will demand that the teaching profes- 
sion retain that freedom. For the 
teaching profession is in charge of the 
one place where our young people and 
old can get to the truths of society and 
have them discussed, unhampered; the 
one place where theories and their 
merits and demerits and all things 
tangent to the subject can be weighed 
and valued; the one place where there 
can be absolutely no taint of certainty 
about the things that are not proven! 


In Memoriam 

The mother of Henry C. Heinz of 
Atlanta, Georgia, Past International 
President, died on February 12. 


Judge J. A. Buchanan, past presi- 
dent and for many years secretary of 
the Kiwanis Club of Astoria, Oregon, 
died recently at the age of 72. He had 
served as United States Commissioner 
and Municipal Judge. “He gave abun- 
dantly of his talents ... and devoted 
a great deal of time to research into 
the early history of the lower Columbia 

. and was the primary impulse in 
organizing and directing the work of 
the Americanization council,” said an 
editorial in The Evening Astorian 
Budget. 

* 


We wish to extend our appreciation 
and thanks to the Greater National 
Capital Committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade, Washington, D. C., 
for the photographic material published 
in the February issue of the Magazine. 
More photographs of Washington are 
to follow. This committee has been 
helpful in connection with the Kiwanis 
convention in many ways. 
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~ Club Secretaries Like This Attendance 
and Members Record System 


Supplementing— Not Supplanting 
the Standard Record System 
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Compact 
and Very Handy ! 


Ste 
Closed, 8 by 15 inches 

Open, 17 by 15 inches 

[his new portable Attendance and Members Ledger Record, PRICES 

an auxiliary to the Standard Record System, is a compact and 

permanent card system. Each single visible card provides space Complete—No Extras to Buy 

for 5 years’ attendance record; the reverse side has ample 

space for ledger entries. UNIT No.1. Finest Grade leather with zipper. 


Cards are inserted or removed individually without changing For Clubs with 50 to 100 members ...--- $13.00 


alphabetical sequence. It is mechanically fool-proof, eee a = ‘ 2 
UNIT No. 2. Finest grade leather with zipper. 


able at meetings in one single handy case. 


‘ It makes attendance and financial standing of members avail- For Clubs with up to 50 members 11.00 


INITT AI. 2 ee. ' nee , PRE 
Available in four different types of units which are illustrated UNIT No. 3. Imitation leather with button fastener. 


and described in detail in the folder sent to all club secretaries. For Clubs with from 50 to 100 members 9.00 


Che one illustrated here is Unit No. 2, made of finest grade UNIT No. 4 


' Imitation leather with button fastener. 
genuine leather, with zipper fastening, designed for clubs hav- 


- , y ) : : so . cal a 
ing up to 50 members. Unit No. 1 holds up to 100 cards. For Clubs with up to 50 members 6.50 


These units were selected after careful investigation as best UUNIT No.5. For Clubs with over 100 members. 
fitted for practical Kiwanis use. Prices on request. 


Here is a system that will lighten the work of club secretaries. ; : a 
All clubs will find it advantageous for their own records. (All prices include postage and mailing expense.) 


SEND ORDERS TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















“They Snickered W 
I Got Up To Speak 


-But 
ut from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 
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